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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1891. 





NOTICE. 

THE SPEAKER of next week will appear as a 
Special Number, will consist of Forty-Eight Pages, 
exclusive of wrapper, and will contain, in addition 
to the usual contents, Reviews of Christmas Litera- 
ture and a Series of Special Political and Literary 
Articles by writers of eminence. 

Sir Charles Dilke will contribute to the number 
an article on “ The Evacuation of Egypt”; Mr. G. 
J. Shaw-Lefevie, M.P., will write on * Short Parlia- 
ments”; Mr. A. Birrell, M.P., on “ Gossip in a 
Library”; Mr. A. B. Walkley on “ The Drama in 
1891” ; Mr. Quiller Couch on “ The Literary Reputa- 
tions of the Year”; Mr. Barry Pain on “ The Old 
Humour and the New”; and contributions will also 
appear from Principal Fairbairn, Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
Mr. Sidney Webb, Professor Minto, Mr. George 
Moore, &c. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


-——=—690e— 


THE Eighty Club held an unusually successful 
meeting on Wednesday, when Dr. SPENCE WATSON 
was entertained as the guest of the club. His speech 
was one which, though it contained little new be- 
yond his very able statement of a system of licensing 
reform, struck all who heard it as singularly happy. 
Penetrated by « spirit of the noblest humanity, it 
gave the lie to those who declare that modern 
Liberalism is a narrow and soulless thing, com- 
posed of a bundle of conflicting shibboleths. Dr. 
SPENCE WATSON represents the strong and genuine 
Liberalism of the North, with its fervour, its 
enthusiasm, its wide-spreading sympathies and its 
profound faith. It is a type of Liberalism little 
understood in London clubs or by Tory critics; but 
it is the chief militant force in English politics, and 
those who heard Dr. WATsOoN’s speech on Wednes- 
day will find it easy to understand how the party of 
which he is a member has won its great victories in 
the past, and why at this moment it is confident of 
its approaching triumph. Mr. MorRLEyY’s speech, in 
supporting the vote of thanks to Dr. WaTSsoN, was 
specially noticenble because of the gravity of its 
tone in touching upon the social problem and the 
evidence it afforded of the fulness of the speaker's 
sympathy with our social reformers. 


COMPETENT observers, from ADAM SMITH onwards, 
have expressed the highest opinion of the ability and 
intelligence of the agricultural labourer. The Rural 
Conference on Thursday ought to convert even Lorp 
SALISBURY. At any rate, it will secure that his 
disereditable gibe about Parish Councils and Cir- 
cuses shall not be repeated, save to deride its author 
and his party. The labourers had plenty to talk 
about, and they talked well and to the point. 
Allotments, rural dwellings, ecclesiastical tyranny 
in the parish school and elsewhere—though the 
tribute paid by one speaker to one of those “ splen- 
did High Church clergymen” shows what a field is 
open to the parson who can free himself from 
tradition—the harsh administration of the Poor 
Law, the local charities—all «a ne in fcr their share 
of pithy and spirited comment. It is melancholy, 
but not surprising, that some of the delegates dared 





not give their names. But Agricultural Democracy 
will change all that. 


Mr. GoscHEN spoke at Glasgow on Wednesday, 
and spoke in the fashion of a man who is already 
beaten. Following the tactics which now seem to 
be common in high Ministerial circles, he busied him- 
self with a discussion of what is to happen after 
the return of the Liberals to power, addressed a long 
string of questions to the Liberal leaders, and pre- 
dicted that the return of a Home Rule majority, 
if Home Rule had not been clearly defined be- 
fore the election, must speedily be followed by 
another dissolution. It is really hardly worth 
while to continue this academic discussion. We may 
leave it to the leader-writers in the Tory newspapers. 
When the time comes, the Liberal party, with a 
majority in the House of Commons, will be well able 
to hold it own against the beaten coalition which it 
has driven from office, and will certainly allow no 
unconstitutional attempts to thwart its will to suc- 
ceed. Meanwhile, speeches like those of Mr. GoSCHEN 
on Wednesday are only worth noticing because of 
the feeling of despair they must implant in the 
breasts of the Ministerialists. 


THE EX-EMPEROR OF BRAziIL died in Paris on 
Friday night. He was a remarkable man, whose life 
whilst he was on the throne seemed to be devoted 
to the acquirement of knowledge, and whose brief 
spell of exile has been distinguished by the simple 
dignity with which its varied mortifications have 
been borne. Dom PEpRO had a passion for learning ; 
and one may reasonably suspect that he devoted so 
much time to. the acquisition of knowledge that he 
never found time to make profitable use of the vast 
stores with which his mind was filled. He was an 
amiable and upright ruler, against whom no word of 
reproach was uttered by his own people. But a 
monarchy on the soil of the American Continent 
is an exotic, and no one was surprised when the 
Brazilian Empire perished in a practically bloodless 
revolution. Nor is there the least likelihood of its 
ever being restored to life. 





Tue telegraphic news from Buenos Ayres is 
scanty and somewhat confusing. An arrangement 
appears to have been concluded between the Union 
Civica and its dissentient fraction, the Civicos, or 
Ultra-Radicals, under which GENERAL MITRE will 
be again nominated for the Presidency, and SENor 
IRIGOYEN will be put forward for the position of 
Vice-President. The old National party of the 
provinces will, it is said, nominate GENERAL 
Roca for the Presidential Chair, in which case 
a very serious rivalry will be established between 
the two most important and powerful statesmen 
of the Republic. Upon the rupture of the late 
“acuerdo”—or general agreement of all parties—both 
GENERAL MITRE and GENERAL Roca issued manifes- 
toes withdrawing from the contest, and we have no 
news that either consents again to enter the lists. 
Probably they are both waiting to see the course of 
events before again committing themselves. <A 
portion of the Army is strongly in favour of Roca, 
although in the last revolution many regiments 
sided with the Union Civica. In the English South 
American circle both Generals have advocates. 
The Ultra-Radicals have thrown in their lot with 
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those with whom they find most affinity, rather 
than enter the race alone with the prospect of 
coming out a very bad third. The Union Civica 
(GENERAL MITRE’s party) has just given evidence of 
its power in Buenos Ayres, where it has won the 
municipal elections by an overwhelming majority. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON'S message to Congress, is- 
sued on Wednesday, is very lengthy, and deals with 
a great variety of topics. It confirms the news that 
the settlement of the Behring Sea difficulty now 
awaits only the appointment of arbitrators and their 
award; promises a satisfactory conclusion to the 
difficulty with Italy about the “deplorable and dis- 
creditable incident” in New Orleans, and suggests 
that Congress may remedy the defect in the Con- 
stitution caused by the divided responsibility of the 
Federal and State Governments in matters affecting 
foreign residents, or, at any rate, that State officials 
in such matters may be regarded as delegates of the 
Federal Government—which opens up a difficult ques- 
tion in the legal theory of Federalism. In reference 
to Chili, the President defends Mr. EGAN’s action, 
and announces that if the result of the _ in- 
vestigation of the Chilian Courts into the Balti- 
more outrage is unfavourable, “he will address a 
special message to Congress ’—an excellent euphem- 
ism. He insists on the importance to the United 
States of the Nicaragua Canal, and recommends a 
Government guarantee of the interest on the bonds. 
He argues that as imports are increasing and the 
country prospers, the MCKINLEY tariff cannot have 
been injurious. (When will politicians grasp the idea 
of plurality of causes?) However, a certain conces- 
sion has been made to the present policy of Europe, 
a reciprocity arrangement having been concluded 
with Germany. But the most important feature in 
his message is the decided condemnation of the free 
coinage of silver, which makes it certain that he will 
veto any Bill enacting it. However, he says a good 
word for Bimetallism. The Message concludes with 
recommending a considerable increase of the Navy. 


On Tuesday the London County Council fixed 
the election of its successor for Saturday, March 
5th. The Moderate members made strenuous efforts 
to place it upon some other day between the some- 
what narrow and very inconvenient limits which Par- 
liament in its wisdom has appointed. The claims of 
the overworked tradesman, of the City man enjoying 
his suburban holiday, the Sabbath peace of the poll 
clerks and of the anxious candidates, and the hard 
case of the Jewish voters, were all used as arguments 
against Saturday. As to the latter, we believe only 
those strict Jews are affected who regard marking a 
ballot-paper as writing, and therefore as work pro- 
hibited by the Mosaic Law ; and even they will have 
two hours to vote. Of course, the real objection of 
the Moderates to Saturday is that on that day they 
can depend on the opposition of the workmen of 
London, and cannot be sure of the support of the 
City men and those shopkeepers who chiefly desire 
to keep down the rates. But it is much easier for 
both these classes to vote on a Saturday than it is 
for the working-man to do so on any other day. 


MANY details of social work of a most interesting 
description—scientific, economic, and educational— 
will be found in the seventh annual report of that 
first among the true people's Universities, Toynbee 
Hall. With a dozen residents in the Hall itself and 
forty-five students living at its dependencies, “ Wad- 
ham” and “ Balliol;” with nearly two hundred “asso- 
ciates,” a current annual expenditure of £1,400, and 
an average weekly attendance during the winter 
months of 1,900 visitors, the principals of the settle- 
ment are yet not deceived as to the comparative 
inadequacy of their noble enterprise. But Toynbee 
work goes below the surface; what is done is well 
done. At the heart of it is a spirit of broad and 








enlightened magnanimity ; its mainstay is the steady 
personal stimulus and direction of a small group of 
devoted and experienced men—foremost among 
whom still stands Mr. BARNETT—possessed by a 
like sober, unconquerable faith. The personal contact 
and the intellectual stimulus which are the most 
valuable elements in the education of the older 
Universities are wanted nowhere more than in the 
East End of London—unless it be in some of those 
great cities on the Continent and in America, which, 
we are glad to learn, have sent over inquirers and 
even residents to the Hall, whose object it is to plant 
similar institutions among their own people. 


THE Paris bankers are still successful in their 
struggle with the speculative sellers and the prices 
of all inter-bourse securities have been carried some- 
what higher during the week. At the same time 
the fortnightly settlement on the London Stock Ex- 
change this week proves that the speculative account 
open for the fall has been greatly reduced, and for 
the last few days, therefore, the foreign market has 
not been as strong as it was previously. The im- 
pression is growing that before long we shall see 
another break. Nobody believes that Paris alone 
can keep up the prices of Russian, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese securities at their present level for 
any length of time. For the moment, however, it is 
hoped that all danger of serious trouble either in 
Paris or Berlin is averted, and in consequence of the 
better feeling thus generated and of the fall in 
money rates there has been a general rise in Home 
Railway Stocks and in Consols and in other first- 
class securities. There has also been avery decided 
rise in American Railroad Securities. Railroad bonds 
have not advanced very much yet, but there is a 
remarkable rise in really good shares, that is to say, 
shares which for many years have paid dividends 
and are likely to continue paying good dividends in 
the future. There has also been a rise in speculative 
stocks, some of which will in all probability become 
dividend-paying by-and-by if the present prosperity 
lasts; others are not likely to become dividend-pay- 
ing for many years, possibly even in the lifetime of 
the present generation; but the revival of specula- 
tion in New York is carrying up the bad as well as 
the good. 

THE directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day reduced their rate of discount from 4 per cent. 
to 3} per cent., a very unusual thing in the middle of 
December. There is very generally a lowering of 
rates in the month of January, but towards the end 
of the year money is usually expected to be scarce 
and dear. The directors of the Bank of England, 
however, having kept their rate of discount at 4 per 
cent. for six weeks, and having attempted to make 
the rate effective, find themselves beaten and yield 
to the current. It remains to be seen whether the 
fall in rates in London will not lead to large gold 
exports. There are certain to be withdrawals for 
Germany, but whether they will be such as to 
disturb the market is yet uncertain. What is more 
apprehended is large withdrawals for the United 
States. In all probability Germany has not the 
means of withdrawing very large sums; but there 
can be no question that the United States can take 
as much gold as they may require. Whether they 
will require much, is, however, doubtful. Mean- 
while, the quietness of trade and the pause in specu- 
lation have so decreased the demand for loans and 
discounts that it is found impossible to keep up 
rates. In the silver market there has been some 
demand during the week for the Continent, and on 
Thursday a speculative demand arose in New York, 
probably stimulated by PRESIDENT HARRISON'S un- 
wise threat, or boast—whichever it may be—that 
the United States will compel Europe to fall in with 
the American silver policy by taking such amounts 
of gold from Europe as will convince everyone that 
there is not gold enough for the world. 
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THE RURAL CONFERENCE. 
T was a happy swing of “the long arm of coinci- 
dence” that brought the Eighty Club dinner to 
Dr. Spence Watson into immediate juxtaposition 
with the Rural Conference. We can imagine no 
better preparation for the consideration of the im- 
portant problems that were committed to the Con- 
ference than the simple, rugged eloquence of the 
speeches which the delegates found reported in 
Thursday’s newspapers. Lord Spencer’s hearty 
little address will remind us, as Lord Ripon did 
at Newcastle, that not all noble landlords are hostile 
to the genuine emancipation of the agricultural 
labourer. But what was of greater, because excep- 
tional, value was the high note of moral earnestness 
which sounded in every word of Dr. Watson’s elo- 
quent address, and of the weighty speech with 
which Mr. John Morley supported the vote of 
thanks. The special import of the occasion lay, 
indeed, not in any new development of the 
Liberal programme, though Dr. Watson contrived 
to pack into a few pregnant sentences an ably 
reasoned scheme of licensing reform. Bat of pro- 
gramme we have enough and to spare: what is more 
precious is the breathing into the dry bones of 
politics of that fine spirit of moral enthusiasm which 
brings strength to a party and success to a cause. 
Excepting Mr. Gladstone, whose speech yesterday 
we cannot deal with, there are probably no two 
politicians who possess more of this gift of raising 
men’s minds to a higher level than Mr. Morley and 
Dr. Watson. Newcastle is fortunate in having 
claims upon both of them, and we are all of us 
indebted to the Eighty Club for furnishing so 
admirable a preface to the discussions of the Rural 
Conference. 

Touching this Conference much might be said. 
The reports of the proceedings on Thursday show 
that it was a really representative gathering of the 
men who live in our villages and till our soil. As 
a political event it has been without a precedent, 
certainly without a parallel, in all our history. As 
an experimental search-light to explore the actual 
mind of the rural population, it must, from the 
necessities of the case, have fallen short of perfection. 
The discussions have been of all the greater value 
from the very diversity of the points touched on. 
But in and out of all the diverse ideas revealed 
there winds always the main clue of the revivifica- 
tion of the village, by the reorganisation of its 
collective life. The main result of the Confer- 
ence, indeed, will necessarily be to strengthen 
the demand of the Liberal party for efficient 
Village Councils as the first step to rural reform. 
On the establishment of such Councils we are all 
agreed, but there is still a great deal of unfortunate 
vagueness about the powers to be entrusted to the 
new bodies. For one thing, indeed, we may thank 
Sir John Gorst. He does not suggest Lord Salis- 
bury’s panacea of circuses, but he has contrived to 
bring out, neatly enough, the contrast between Liberal 
and Tory policy with regard to the agricultural 
labourer. What the village needs, he tells us now, 
is not an administrative council of its own, but 
merely a monthly meeting of parishioners for the 
discussion of local affairs, without legislative, 
executive, or financial powers, and limited only to the 
forwarding of recommendations to higher authorities. 
This is as far as the Conservative party can 
go in local self-government. It is needless 
to repeat that the intention of the Liberals is 
very different. We may by this time take it 
as settled that, whatever work may be given 
to District Councils, it will be the policy of the next 
Liberal Government to establish, in every parish 





having a certain population, not a mere debating 
society, but an independent, self-governing, purely 
elective, executive and administrative council, with 
its own ample powers, its own fiscal resources, and 
its own staff. In this Village Parliament, elected 
by the widest existing franchise, we expect not only 
that farm labourers and such-like ‘common folk ” 
will sit, but that they will probably often compose 
the majority of the board. 

To this Democratic Village Commune will be 
entrusted the management of village affairs. What 
its exact functions should be, what limits should be 
placed upon its powers, and what should be its rela- 
tions to other local authorities, are questions which 
the Rural Conference—and, still more, the discussions 
among the rank and file of the party which must 
take place up and down the land when the reports of 
its proceedings are circulated—will do much to decide. 

Our own view, and, we believe, the intention of 
the majority of the Liberal party, is that the widest 
possible scope ought to be given to the Parish as 
contrasted with the District Council. The main 
object is to improve not so much the village as the 
villagers. Our task is to develop the farm labourer 
into a capable self-governing administrator of his 
own life; and if the Parish Council is made a reality, 
service on it may not improbably do as much for 
Hodge’s political education as service on the Town 
Council has done for many a worthy politician in 
our provincial towns. 

Mr. Tuckwell, whose authority on the subject no 
one can gainsay, suggests with reasoned temerity 
quite a long list of duties which should be entrusted 
even to the smallest Village Councils. He would have 
them absorb all the present powers of the vestry, the 
churchwardens, and the overseers; he would make 
them exclusive trustees of all parish charities and 
charity property; he would give them all the functions, 
within their own parishes, of the existing school 
boards, highway authorities, burial boards, and (as 


regards sanitation) of the boards of guardians; he 


would enable them, after a poll of the parish, to 
adopt the Free Libraries Acts, the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act, the Paving and Lighting Acts, and to 
establish village halls, reading-rooms, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, waterworks, and recreation grounds; he 
would transfer to them the licensing powers of the 
justices, and the duty of protecting rights of way, 
commons, and other public property; and, above 
all, they must have compulsory powers to hire or 
purchase land upon equitable terms, for letting in 
allotments and for building cottages, as well 
as for all the foregoing purposes. The adminis- 
tration of the workhouses and other Poor Law 
institutions, which are beyond the scope of any 
one parish, had better, as Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice 
suggests, be transferred to the County Councils. 
Either to these or to the District Councils the Parish 
Council must inevitably have the power of present- 
ing applicants for Poor Law relief, and it might, 
indeed, be required to report upon all such cases 
within its area. 

There is one question which not only Conserva- 
tives, but also many in our own ranks, are asking 
with some trepidation, and it would be well if an 
authoritative statement could be made on the point. 
What powers of levying rates and raising loans are 
we going to entrust to the Parish Council? Some 
financial resources of its own it must have, if it is 
to be a genuine governing body. For our own part, 
we are inclined to look, for a satisfactory answer to 
this question, to the fixing of definite limits to the rate 
which a Parish Council may levy without the special 
sanction of the Local Government Board. Nor are 
such limits without precedent. The penny limit of 
the Free Libraries Acts will occur to everyone. The 
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Village Management Boards of the Cape Colony, 
where the sy stem of local government is well worth 
study, cannot exceed threepence in the pound upon 
the property within their limits. The little muni- 
cipal councils in the same colony are similarly 
limited to an eightpenny rate, except Capetown 
itself, which may indulge also in a “landlord’s 
rate” of threepence in the pound. There is no 
reason why the smallest parishes in our own country 
should not, at first, be restricted to a threepenny 
rate, divided equally between landlord and tenant, 
and those with more populous areas to sixpenny or 
shilling rates, the Local Government Board having 
power to promote from one class to another, as it 
now promotes “rural” into “urban” sanitary 
authorities. But, for the rest, we have no fear that 
Parish Councils, any more than Town Councils, will 
go far wrong. It is, indeed, essentially in accordance 
with the principles of the Liberal party that we 
should trust these no less than the remainder of the 
people. The men who will form the Parish Councils 
will be, to repeat an historic phrase, our own flesh 
and blood, men of like instincts and passions to 
those who already elect our Town Councils and serve 
on them. And it is no less characteristic of the 
best spirit of Liberalism that we are threshing out 
the details of this far-reaching revolution in English 
rural life, that we are settling the programme of a 
great political party, not in the secret councils of 
the leaders, not by the whispers of the wirepullers or 
the organisers, but in full and free and frank dis- 
cussion among those members of the rank and file of 
the party who will be most affected by it. 





CONSERVATIVE DISCONTENT. 





T OT enough attention has been paid to an article 
p in the New York Herald on Conservative dis- 
content, which bears clear marks of Mr. Louis Jen- 
nings’s authorship. Mr. Jennings is not a great 
man, but he is a useful storm-portent. He has the 
journalist’s quickness of social apprehension, and his 
want of enthusiasm for either party is balanced by 
his clear interpretation of the weaknesses of both. 
And, according to Mr. Jennings, the Conservative 
party is seething in discontent. It is dissatisfied 
both with measures and with personnel. Members 
of the present Parliament, and possible candidates 
to fill their places, have begun to think that modern 
Conservatism is hardly worth preserving: ‘“ Why, 
then, should we go into Parliament merely to be 
compelled .o vote for measures of which we dis- 
approve? Conservatism is dead. Let it be buried 
out of our sight. State-aided land purchase, a law 
breaking leases, free education, compulsory sale of 
land—what have measures like these to do with 
Conservatism ? ” 

To this cause of discontent is added another, 
which we have already emphasised as a certain 
source of party demoralisation. Lord Salisbury is not 
only a negligent manager of Tory affairs: he is dis- 
tinctly an old-fashioned one. His appointments 
savour more distinctly of the method of confining 
the Government of England to his family and friends 
than anything we have had since the break. -up of 
what is sufficiently well indicated as the Whig tradi- 
tion. The French woman’s classic complaint ‘of man 

- Fille, il nous supprime ; femme, il nous opprime” 

—holds good with a certain roughness of application 
to Lord Salisbury’s relations to the mass of his party. 
He suppresses them in hisGovernment; hesits on them 
in the larger councils of Conservatism. Mr. George 
Curzon, complains the Herald, is chosen for a 
coveted post in the Ministry, albeit he is an infrequent 








attendant at the House; while able and sedulous 
followers like Mr. Baumann and Mr. Maclean, with 
heavy scores in divisions, are neglected. We are not 
quite sure that this doctrine, which would reduce 
politics to an exercise in walking to and from the 
division lobby, offers a very promising development. 
Mr. Akers Douglas would be only too happy to lead 
some such school of peripatetics, and he doubtless 
shares the Herald’s discontent to the full. The 
main fact, however, is undeniable, and it is this: 
Lord Salisbury, a member of the House of Lords— 
and a parcus deorum cultor at that—does not in reality 
learn what happens in the lower House, and if he were 
too strictly questioned would probably reply, with the 
curt frankness which delights Mr. Traill, that he 
does not care. The Conservative party is, in fact, 
suffering just now from a touch of the prevailing 
malaise of democratisation. It is imperfectly demo- 
cratised, both in policy and in personnel. On the 
first point Lord Salisbury, a proud and reserved 
aristocrat of a rather archaic type, has resigned 
himself with quiet cynicism to go with the stream ; 
in the second, he is tenacious of earlier privileges. 
The contradiction is vital, and in its results must 
be destructive at once of party faith and of party 
discipline. 

The Herald’s protest is, indeed, significant of 
more than its author imagines. We should like to 
ask the Conservative leaders in all seriousness what 
on earth do they expect as the result of neo- 
Toryism? Do they imagine that the men of prin- 
ciple in their party, the class which Mr. Greenwood 
represents with great literary force and a refreshing 
singleness of purpose in the Anti-Jacobin, are going 
to fight with any spirit a campaign which, if there is 
any pith in the Birmingham programme, involves 
nothing but Liberalism in dilution? How will Tory 
squires vote for their own extinction by State-aided 
land purchase? How will Irish landlords, and 
Orangemen, monopolising the social jurisdiction of 
the country, be reconciled to a measure which has 
the one substantial recommendation that it is an 
easy gradient to Home Rule? If there is any 
reserve force in selfish monopoly, the party of 
all the interests will revolt against the manipula- 
tion of party machinery to an end destructive 
of their place in the economy of Irish life. They 
have revolted, and their revolt means business. It 
implies that the Conservative party is approaching 
the general election with deep distrust of its leaders 
and their methods, with rooted scepticism of the 
wisdom of the new policy, with splenetic disgust at 
the manner in which fortress after fortress is being 
surrendered to the foe. So far as we can see, the 
only Conservative principle on which Lord Salisbury 
has not weakened is in the traditional attach- 
ment to the liquor trade; but Tories are not all 
brewers and tapsters, and we should do injus- 
tice to an historic party by representing it as 
existing purely by the grace of the drink traffic. 
The fact 1s, on the contrary, that the better we think 
of the intellectual honesty and moral soundness of 
modern Toryism the more perilous do its electoral 
prospects appear. Its ethical basis is undermined ; 
its whole future is beset with pitiful and squalid 
compromises. Who ever undertook a great measure 
in the spirit in which Mr. Balfour announced this 
Government’s intention to deal with the government 
of Ireland and the condition of the English pea- 
santry? For our part, we decline to believe that 
such tactics are anything but base, born as they are 
of the very wantonness of Opportunism and party 
interest, or that they deserve any other fate than that 
to which the Conservative party is, to the accom- 
paniment of the Herald’s prophetic moan, most 
manifestly tending. 
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INJUSTICE IN THE DIVORCE COURT. 





HE daily papers have dealt at least sufficiently 
with the matrimonial disputes of Lord and 
Lady Russell and their culmination in the Divorce 
Court. It is hardly necessary to add to the volume 
of more or less trite moralising on that somewhat 
vulgar story. Lady Russell belongs to a family 
which has had some strange vicissitudes, and more 
than one remarkable experience in the Law Courts ; 
but nothing in its story has conveyed quite so un- 
pleasant an impression to the mind as the narrative 
which was unfolded in the Divorce Court last week. 
The only regret which ordinary persons must feel is 
that two people so eminently unfitted for each other 
should be bound together as Lord and Lady Russell 
are at this moment. But there is no power by 
means of which husband and wife can be legally 
separated under existing circumstances, and all that 
one can hope is that they will make the best of it, 
and reconstruct, if they can, their lost happiness out 
of its shattered fragments so ruthlessly exposed to 
the public view. 
It is not of either Lord Russell or his wife, how- 
ever, that we have to speak now, but of the cruel 
and scandalous wrong inflicted upon an innocent 
man during the course of these remarkable proceed- 
ings. Lady Russell, suffering apparently from some 
hysterical delusion, had formed in her own mind a 
belief that her husband had been guilty of abomin- 
able wickedness, and that his partner in this gross 
offending was a gentleman of stainless character 
who had been a guest on more than one occasion 
under her roof. ‘There is no accounting for the 
variety, the absurdity, or the vileness of the delusions 
of a woman afflicted by hysteria, and it is perhaps 
only fair to Lady Russell to regard the charges she 
brought against her husband’s friend as the halluci- 
nations of insanity. But what are we to say of the 
skilled advocate, holding almost the highest position 
in his profession, who placed those hallucinations 
before a jury, and in doing so compassed the ruin of 
an honourable man, against whose character he did 
not possess a scrap or a shadow of evidence? Sir 
Edward Clarke during the course of the proceedings 
received a testimonial from the Judge of the Divorce 
Court for his honourable conduct in professional 
matters. If that testimonial was deserved, and if in 
his treatment of what is known as the “ Roberts 
incident’ the Solicitor-General did not exceed 
his rights as an advocate, we can only say that 
under the shadow of the law of England, and 
at the hands of its most eminent advocates, 
the most cruel and infamous wrongs can be in- 
flicted upon innocent persons. We should like 
some further assurance on this point, however, for 
we own that we find it difficult to believe that any 
man can be treated as Mr. Roberts was in the 
course of this trial without some violation of pro- 
fessional usage. The world knows that for the 
hideous charge insinuated against him by Lord 
Russell’s wife there was not the faintest foundation 
in fact. Sir Edward Clarke himself carefully ab- 
stained from making that charge, though he was 
not unwilling to allow the poisonous insinuation to 
sink into the minds of the jury. In the end the 
accusation was dismissed by the judge with con- 
tempt, and every man in Court knew that Mr. 
Roberts was not only an absolutely innocent person, 
but a victim of as cruel and shameful an outrage as 
has ever been perpetrated in a Court of Justice. 
What remedy has he against the people who have 
wronged him? What reason, if the proceedings in 
this disgraceful case were in accordance with legal 
practice, has any man to feel that he is secure 


had been the friend and guest of Lord and Lady 

Russell, and on that solitary fact was based the 

justification of a charge the infamy of which it is 

impossible to exaggerate. In the quarrels of husband 

and wife he had absolutely no part, nor was his name 

connected even remotely with the squalid details with 

which Lady Russell saw fit to regale the ears of the 

jury. Yet none the less has his whole career—honour- 

able as it has been in the highest degree—been placed 

under a baleful shadow, from the blighting effects 

of which this unhappy gentleman will find it difficult 
to escape. His case, as we have said, may be the 
case of any man amongst us to-morrow. Even Sir 
Edward Clarke himself must sometimes have spent 
an hour in the society of a friend, may even, when 
staying in a country house, have donned a smoking 
jacket when he was about to indulge in a cigar. 
Does he seriously think that it would be fair on 
these grounds to make against his personal character 
the kind of insinuation which was uttered against 
that of Mr. Roberts? If he does not, will he tell us 
upon what grounds he justifies the course he took as 
Lady Russell’s counsel? And if he refuses to open 
his mouth, is it too much to ask the head of the pro- 
fession, his own colleague, the Attorney-General, to 
say whether all that happened during this case was 
consistent with the high honour of the Bar of 
England? It seems to us that our daily contem- 
poraries have lamentably failed in their duty in not 
calling specific attention to the outrage upon Mr. 
Roberts, and to the circumstanees under which it 
occurred, and we shall not be satisfied until we have 
elicited from some unimpeachable authority a full 
expression of opinion with regard to an incident that, 
as it stands at present, must fill every honest man 
with an unspeakable indignation. 

There is one other point in connection with this 
case which deserves a word of comment. For days 
our daily newspapers with hardly an exception were 
flooded with the miserable details of Lady Russell’s 
domestic experiences, real or imaginary, just as they 
have since been flooded with the story of the similar 
experiences of a well-known actress. The speeches 
of statesmen, the gravest questions of foreign policy, 
the most urgent measures of social reform, all, in 
the opinion of the directors of no inconsiderable 
portion of the press, must give way to the demands 
of a “spicy” divorce case. We are well aware that 
the editors of the daily newspapers have the right to 
determine for themselves what they will and what 
they will not publish for the edification of their 
readers ; but surely itis not too much to ask of them 
that they will exercise some kind of self-restraint in 
this matter, and will not, for the sake of a temporary 
gain, flood every household in the land with the 
sickening stories of the Divorce Court. If they 
refuse to give heed to the most evident considera- 
tions of duty and moral expediency, we trust that 
the Legislature will not be afraid to step in and 
protect the public against them. 

Already Judges in their wisdom have succeeded in 
restraining the publication of the details of trials 
for crimes of a certain class, and there is no valid 
reason why they should not in a similar way inter- 
pose to prevent the publication of trials in the 
Divorce Court. We regret that we should have to 
suggest anything like legislative interference with 
the freedom of journalists; but there is manifestly a 
point at which that freedom becomes an intolerable 
public nuisance, and it seems to us that it has been 
reached in connection with recent proceedings like 
those with which the names of Lady Russell and 
Miss Florence St. John are associated. The able 
editors who employed their pens in expounding the 
trite moral of a modern mariage @ la mode might 
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much more profitably have used them in discussing 
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their own part in connection with the publication 
of proceedings in the course of which a cruel and 
irreparable wrong was inflicted upon an entirely 
innocent man, whilst a whole flood of vulgar 
trivialities was let loose upon the public mind. It 
certainly seems that the time is come when some- 
one should speak out on this subject, as well as 
upon that other to which we have ventured to 
call attention. 








THE ARMY REFORMERS. 


“<- 


Wie characteristic effrontery, most Radicals 

are prepared to maintain that they are the 
best, if not the only possible, military reformers, and 
they are wont to point to such measures as the 
shortening of enlistment, the abolition of flogging 
and of purchase, as achievements of theirs without 
which the Army of to-day would scarcely exist at 
all. But it has been decided and agreed among all 
superior persons, that questions of Army reform are 
beyond the competence of mere Separatists, and that 
their opinions thereon are not helpful. In these 
circumstances, we despised ones may well derive a 
malicious consolation from observing the incidents of 
the internecine fray which the Jingoes, the alarmists, 
the pessimists, the official optimists, the professed 
reformers, and the henchmen of the “ Royal Bony,” 
are carrying on among themselves. The unhappy 
Mr. Stanhope, whom all men unite in decrying, has 
been hitherto alone unheard. As Dr. Johnson said, 
“I should very much like to hear what the mad dog 
had to say about it.” Mr. Stanhope, indeed, spoke 
last night at Hammersmith, but we need hardly tell 
our readers that these lines were in type before he 
had opened his mouth. 

If our Army is as worthless as the Pipe-clay 
Jeremiahs would have us believe, it is some consola- 
tion for the average taxpayer to reflect that the 
fact that it is so accounts to a great extent for the 
unvaried and surprising sanity of Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy and constitutes a guarantee of its 
continuance. Had England two efficient Army 
Corps ready to take the field, and were the- War 
Office not in a state of chaos, we may well reflect 
that the duchesses and the clubs would give the 
Cabinet no peace unless and until it consented to 
make some mad and criminal endeavour to restore 
the “‘ dear Orleans family ” to the throne of France. 

But granting, for a moment, that Radicals are 
unfit to be heard as disputants in the controversy, 
we may, perhaps, be allowed to express the 
reflections which occur to us as disinterested 
spectators. And, in the first place, we would 
point out that, even if the War Office is as ill- 
organised, and our system as bad, as the critics 
say, the case of John Bull is by no means with- 
out hope. At home, indeed, he appears to have 
reproduced in the military sphere that general 
muddle and overlapping of jurisdictions for which he 
is already notorious in his local government, legal, 
ecclesiastical, educational, and charitable arrange- 
ments. But in India, on the other hand, he has 
created and maintained a military organisation 
which, for simplicity, efficiency, celerity, lucidity, and 
dignity of movement, is unequalled by that of any 
nation in the world. If he can do all that out 
there, he can—the causes which clog his reform- 
ing instincts being removed—repeat the achieve- 
ment over here. Chief among hindering causes, 
as everyone on the inside track agrees, is the pre- 
sence of a royal duke, of anti-reforming tendencies 
and a masterful nature, within the precincts of the 
War Office itself. This is the moral which is to be 
read between the lines of the Report made by the 








Hartington Commission, of the letters of “ Vetus,” 
and of Sir George Chesney’s article in the Nineteenth 
Century. One can even trace the same pernicious 
doctrine in the sprightly, well-informed, and good- 
humoured pages of the official apologist, “ B,” in the 
Fortnightly Review. All are agreed that so long as 
those who would aggrandise that mere soldierly 
element, which is the foe of sound administration, 
have as their champion a man whose venerable 
age, prolonged service, unswerving honesty, un- 
questioned brain-power, faultless mastery of detail, 
domineering personality, and exalted position put him 
beyond criticism or control, the organisation of the 
Army must be just what he desires that it shall be. For 
some part of the actual chaos which exists we fear 
that, looking at the matter historically, it must be 
admitted that Liberals of a past generation are 
answerable. One of the chief defects of the War 
Office system is that there is a false and mischievous 
attempt at amalgamation where no real unity exists ; 
that the several departments are not sufficiently 
articulated; that it is impossible to trace the history 
of any complex transaction, so as to fix on each 
part its share of responsibility in the result. In 
India, as Sir George Chesney shows, the efficiency 
of each part of the military machine is stimu- 
lated, and its responsibility ascertained by the 
practice of requiring it to record, in orderly 
and reasoned correspondence, its views and its 
doings, the whole being printed for review by 
the Home Government, and finally finding its way 
into the Government Gazette, where it becomes sub- 
ject to the ordeal of a vital professional criticism, 
and if the thing has been well done, receives the 
inestimable reward of professional praise. Well, if 
the reverse of all this is here the rule, we fear that 
it is in great part due to the outcry against “ Red- 
tape and routine” which was raised by the “ Ad- 
ministrative Reform Association ’’ at the time when, 
under the strain of the Crimean expedition, our 
military system first broke down. Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Beale, Mr. Benjamin Webster, and the 
other strangely-chosen people who then made up the 
band of self-elected reformers, did not reflect that 
routine often embodies the wisdom of ages, and that 
red-tape serves to obviate the confusion and loss 
of important documents. The War Office, however, 
was in no way disinclined to meet the wishes of its 
critics. It constituted its several hints into one 
unwieldy, semi-animate, amorphous mass, and left 
off the practice of letter-writing between its several 
branches, taking to “ minute-writing” instead—the 
advantage of the latter practice being that, ac- 
cording to a law of the Medes and Persians, a 
“minute” must never be published for the infor- 
mation of outsiders, the writer of it having no 
responsibility for its contents save to his ultimate 
official superior, in this case the Secretary of 
State—so that to this day, reformers, like “‘ Vetus ” 
and Sir George Chesney, are bewailing the all- 
embracing but unreal responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of State for everything that is done, both 
great and small. Another occasion on which we 
fear that Radical influence made for confusion was 
when the Duke of Cambridge was made to pass 
beneath the Caudine Forks by taking up his quarters 
in the War Office building. The Radicals, with just 
instinct, perceived that the anomalous position of 
the Commander-in-Chief, at once servant, colleague, 
and master, was fatal to Army reform. Where they 
erred was in assuming that the Secretary of State 
could subdue him by some hypnotic influence exer- 
cised through the partition wall which now alone 
divides them in Pall Mall. So far from the Duke and 
his great assistants succumbing to the Parliamentary 
element, they have ever since, with almust unvaried 
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success, encroached on the sphere of the business men 
and the civilians. But these two false steps sink into 
insignificance, when compared with what the present 
Cabinet did when it permitted the Horse-Guards 
element to absorb the Commissariat and Transport 
Departments, theretofore under the civilian control 
of Sir Arthur Haliburton and Mr. George Lawson, 
C.B., and thus take upon itself duties for which 
soldiers are presumably all the less qualified by reason 
of the devotion of their lives to the Military Art. 

The watchword of the Reformers is “ Let the 
business of the Army be done by business men in a 
business-like way, and let the soldiers mind their 
fighting.” We must undo much that has been done 
since the earliest days of the existence of the present 
War Office, and, where restoration will not suffice, 
take German, French, or Indian models as the 
basis of our work. With all this we have much 
sympathy; but for other sorts of military critics, 
such as Mr. Reginald Brett and Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
we have not so much of praise. As to Mr. Brett 
when he cries aloud and cuts himself with stones, 
because of the “‘Unreadiness of England,” he imagines 
avain thing. The devising of schemes for the defence 
of the United Kingdom and the Colonies and for naval 
operations against every conceivable combination of 
Powers, is a subject which for five years past has 
occupied the ingenuity of a number of Committees 
comprising the best brain-power in the Army and 
Navy. What has been thought out and what is 
intended cannot, of course, be published; but we 
wonder that a man of the world like Mr. Brett 
should have remained in ignorance of what is going 
on behind the scenes. 

With regard to the complaints of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, which relate to the youth, narrow-chested- 
ness, and paucity of recruits, we must confess that 
we are unable to join with him in blaming the 
military authorities. The Army as a calling for 
youths is unpopular with the sounder part of the 
community on historical and ethical grounds. The 
persistency with which the military element in society 
and politics clung to the barbarous punishment of 
the lash did much to imbue a free and self-respecting 
people with a prejudice that the Army was a call- 
ing fit for none but the basest of the population. 
Then, again, it is but natural that a moral and 
God-fearing people, like ours, should view with dis- 
taste a career for their boys which consigns them for 
half their service to a life of idleness and drink in 
the cantonments of the heathen East, where they 
are forbidden to marry—if, indeed, marriage were 
not practically impossible—and where they are ex- 
posed to immoral temptations, which, besides the 
harm they may do to them from a spiritual point 
of view, are more and more likely every year to 
wreck them physically for life. The recruiting ser- 
geant is thus driven to seek his men among the 
off scourings of the population—the “ ne’er-do- 
weels,” the loafers, the boys who cannot keep 
their situations fur idleness or inefficiency, or 
want of self-control, the classes who, owing to 
semi-starvation, low wages, bad air, over-crowding, 
and exorbitant ground-rents, seldom possess the 
unblemished soundness of physical constitution 
which the Army still, perhaps needlessly, requires 
in its short-service soldiers. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
problem is one which seems hopeless of solution, until 
either our friends, the Fabians, can secure free break- 
fasts for these poor little starvelings, or until the 
moral prejudices of respectable parents are met by 
the division of our land forces into a short-service 
home-staying Army for defence and a long-service 
Army for India and the Colonies—the latter a small, 
well-paid force of seasoned men, serving under con- 
ditions compatible with a moral life. 





THE ROYAL BETROTHAL. 





HE announcement of the betrothal of Prince 
Albert Victor, the eldest son of the Prince of 
Wales, to his distant cousin, the Princess Mary 
of Teck, has been received by the public with 
genuine satisfaction. In the course of nature 
Prince Albert Victor may be expected one day to be 
the ruler of the British Empire, and it is a matter of 
no small importance that his choice of a partner, 
who will share not only his life but his throne, 
should be a wise one. There is every reason to 
believe that in this respect he has abundantly 
satisfied the desires of the nation by the choice 
which he has made. The Princess May is emphatic- 
ally an English girl, whose life has been spent 
amongst us, and whose education has made her 
even more thoroughly English than she can claim 
to be by birth. Blest with those good looks 
which are never so highly valued as when they are 
possessed by one who stands on the steps of a throne, 
she has also, according to common report, an 
abundant share of the intellectual brightness and 
sympathetic temperament by which her mother is 
distinguished. Nor are her qualifications for the 
high position which she will hereafter be called 
upon to hold lessened by the fact that she has 
hitherto occupied a somewhat obscure place in the 
hierarchy of royalty, and has been entirely exempt 
from the temptations which great wealth brings 
in its train. When in the fulness of time she 
takes the first place among the women of the 
realm, she will at least know something, from her 
early experience, of the manner of life and thought 
of the average English girl, and will be able 
to enter more fully than any stranger could 
have done into the natural feelings and instincts of 
the majority of the people over whom her husband 
will reign. The position of a monarch or an heir- 
apparent is in many respects one of peculiar hard- 
ship, and it is well that Prince Albert Victor, before 
he has attained: to either position, should have 
secured for himself a helpmeet who seems in every 
way well fitted to be, not merely his companion, the 
sharer of the “lonely splendour” of his life, but 
his intimate confidante and counsellor. For these 
reasons, as well as from the feeling of heartfelt 
loyalty and affection with which the overwhelming 
majority of the English people regard their Sovereign 
and her family, the announcement made last Monday 
has been received with widespread rejoicing. 
One aspect of the Royal betrothal has met with 
but little notice in the Press, and yet it is not with- 


out its significance. The marriage of Prince Albert- 


Victor will tend to place the Duchess of Fife and 
her child at a still greater distance from the succes- 
sion to the throne. To most of us this in itself is a 
matter of small consequence. Probably, if Great 
Britain were to be polled, indeed, it would be found 
that no inconsiderable majority of its inhabitants 
would view without discomposure or dissatisfaction 
the possible accession to the throne of the daughter 
of a Scotch nobleman. But it is notorious that a 
different sentiment prevails in the higher ranks of 
the aristocracy, and that not a few eminent members 
of “Society” have been filled with dismay at the 
prospect, remote as it is, of a possible moment 
when they might be called upon to do homage to 
the child of one of their own order. Common 
people can hardly enter into the frame of mind of 
these exalted individuals. To them a Queen would 
not be the less a Queen though she were the daughter 
of a Scotch Duke rather than of a German Prince, 
but it is otherwise with those who consider them- 
selves the equals in rank and social standing of the 
Duke, and it is amusing to observe the satisfaction 
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which these persons feel at the announcement of the 
betrothal of Prince Albert Victor. Happily the 
satisfaction of most of us at this event is founded 
upon simpler and more intelligible grounds. Nor is 
it lessened by the fact that the Prince’s betrothal 
has taken place at the time when his brother seems 
to be well on the way to a complete recovery from 
the distressing and dangerous illness from which he 
has lately suftered. 





THE NEW CENTRAL EUROPEAN TARIFFS. 





FFE commercial conventions just concluded by 

Germany with Austria-Hungzry, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland have political, quite as 
much as economic, objects in view. Directly, they 
are the result of the action of France. France has 
long smarted under that clause of the Treaty of 
Frankfort which ensures to Germany the treat- 
ment of the most favoured nation. She has re- 
garded it as a badge of political inferiority, 
and a reminder of her defeat twenty years ago. 
She has, therefore, seized the first opportunity 
to put an end to her commercial treaties with 
other countries, and so to deprive Germany as far as 
possible of the advantages secured by the Treaty of 
Frankfort. The German Government in the Exposé 
des motifs attached to the convention frankly admits 
that this is so. It would prefer to retain control over its 
own tariffs, depending upon the most-favoured-nation 
clause for obtaining concessions from other countries. 
But France having denounced the treaties, it is im- 
possible any longer to pursue that course ; therefore 
Germany has availed herself of the advantage thrown 
away by France and has proceeded to conclude 
arrangements with the four Powers mentioned; and 
it is expected that Roumania and Servia, and 
possibly Spain, will likewise be drawn into the new 
group. The expectation clearly is that the arrange- 
ments now concluded will have political as we!l as 
economic consequences; in other words, that they 
will consolidate the Triple Alliance, and attract to it 
the other States which derive benefit from these con- 
ventions. But we doubt very much whether this 
political expectation will be realised. Alliances 
are determined mainly by political events. We do 
not dispute, of course, that the amount of trade 
done with one another by two or more States 
has an influence upon their relations with one 
another; but it is clear that if trade advantages 
exercised a great influence, France and Italy would 
not now be estranged from one another. France 
until the other day was the great market for Italian 
goods, and she was the banker likewise of the Italian 
Government and of Italian industrial enterprise. 
Yet the commercial treaty between the two 
countries has been broken off, and Italy now is a 
member of the Triple Alliance. The real importance of 
the conventions—if they are to have any—will be 
economic and not political. It seems to us, however, 
very doubtful whether they will greatly increase the 
trade of the contracting countries. They will, in all 
probability, divert trade, but we venture to think 
that they will not stimulate it. They do not estab- 
lish a Zollverein; they hardly make an approach 
toone. The frontiers of each of the contracting States 
will bristle with Custom Houses as before, and these by 
interposing vexatious formalities will continue to check 
trade. Besides, each of the States will in the future, 
as in the recent past, levy heavy duties upon goods im- 
ported from the others. True, the contracting States 
make concessions to one another; but, on the other 
hand, the instances in which duties are raised are more 
numerous than those in which they are lowered ; and 
the raising of duties is intended to give an advantage 











to the members of the new League and to interpose 
obstacles to commercial business with other countries. 
Therefore, if there is an increase in the trade of the 
several contracting States with one another, there is 
almost sure to be, so far at least as tariff arrange- 
ments have an influence in that way, a falling-off 
in the trade with the rest of the world. If know- 
ledge increases, if mechanical inventions continue, 
and if an exhausting war does not seriously destroy 
wealth, it is a matter of course that the contracting 
States, like the rest of the world, will continue 
to advance materially, as they have done all 
through the present century. Therefore, twelve 
years hence, when the conventions can be put an 
end to, it will be possible for statisticians to adduce 
evidence showing that the several States have bene- 
fited from the conventions. But we need hardly add 
that, assuming the progress of the world to continue, 
they would benetit whether those conventions 
were entered into or not. The truth is that the 
contracting States are misled by their antagonism 
to France and Russia and by their attachment 
to Protection. Look at the Exposé des motifs set 
out by the German Government. In _ brief, it 
states that Germany does not produce enough of 
food to feed its own people, and does not grow 
the raw materials of its manufactures; therefore 
Germany requires large imports from the rest of the 
world, both of feod and of raw materials. But the 
Exposé goes on to add that the policy of France, Russia, 
and the United States is closing the markets of the 
rest of the world against German manufactures, and 
therefore the German Government finds it necessary 
to open new markets, so as to be able to pay for -ts 
imports by increasing its exports. Here we have it 
frankly admitted that the great desideratum of the 
State is to obtain the imports it requires. Clearly 
the true course would be to throw open its markets 
to the productions of all the rest of the world. 
But instead of following this common-sense course, 
the German Government tries to find new outlets for 
German manufactures, and so indirectly to obtain the 
means of paying for the requisite imports. We say 
indirectly, because Germany, to take a single ex- 
ample, cannot draw from Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Belgium, and Switzerland the food and raw materials 
it needs, and therefore it will be driven to the round- 
about course of selling to those four States for the 
purpose of paying the debts due from it to the ex- 
porters of food and raw materials—that is to say, 
North and South America, India and our colonies. 
But a roundabout course of the kind is a costly 
course, and thus Germany is doubly handicapping 
her industry: firstly, by maintaining high duties on 
imports, and, secondly, by seeking the most indirect 
instead of the direct means of paying for them. 

But though the conventions are not likely to 
increase very materially the trade of the contracting 
countries, they are almost sure to divert trade from 
its present channels. Assuming that there is a 
market in Germany for the exports of Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland, France 
will cease to be the great market for the goods of 
the three latter countries, and Germany will become 
so. That, no doubt, is partly the fault of France; 
but something of the same kind will happen in our 
own case. ‘The five contracting countries are en- 
deavouring to ensure each to the other four their 
several markets, and with that object in view they 
have so modified their tariffs as to give an advantage 
to one another, and to interpose obstacles in the way 
of all the rest of the world. It may be, of course, 
that they will not succeed so far as we ourselves 
are concerned; that British enterprise and British 
skill will overcome the artificial obstacles raised 
against them, and that we shall continue to do as 
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large a business as before. But if they do succeed, 
the trade of the United Kingdom with the five 
countries will either fall away or, at the best, will 
not increase, and thus British manufacturers will be 
compelled to turn away attention from those five 
countries and to try to open up new markets for 
their goods. The immediate effect will be injurious 
to all parties. Our own manufacturers, for example, 
will have to change that portion of their production 
now intended for the five contracting States, and 
in so doing they will inevitably suffer some waste 
of capital. Similarly the five contracting States 
themselves will have to modify their production 
so as to suit the new markets they intend to 
cultivate, and in so doing there must be a 
waste of capital. But after a while industry will 
adapt itself to the new conditions, and things will go 
on pretty much as before. It is quite possible even 
that production may increase more than it would 
had the old conditions been maintained, for it may 
be that manufacturers, finding themselves face to 
face with an unexpected difficulty, may call in the 
resources of science, and may succeed either in over- 
coming the obstacles interposed or else in creating 
new industries and opening up new outlets, 
which in the end will augment the well-being of the 
world. Even if this happens, however, there will 
first be a diversion of trade from its old channels. 
attended by waste, loss, and anxiety, while, as we 


‘ have been pointing out above, the contracting States 


themselves will not derive the benefit from the con- 
ventions which they now expect from them. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





VHE chief event in international politics this 
week—the institution of what has prematurely 
been called a Customs League of Central Europe— 
is fully dealt with elsewhere. General Von Caprivi, 
in his remarkable speech of Thursday, dwelt on the 
political side of the treaties, and their aspect as 
concessions to the claims of labour. 

A few days ago it seemed as if the chief subject 
of this week would be ecclesiastical rather than 
commercial engagements—in other words, the Law 
of Papal guarantees in Italy and the Concordat in 
France. But the Italian debates have come to 
nothing, except a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment; while the French question has been split up 
by Wednesday’s discussion in the Senate, Friday’s 
in the Chamber, the proposals for the suppres- 
sion of the eight archbishoprics and twenty-nine 
bishopries created since the Concordat; by the im- 
pending motion to suppress the Budget of Public 
Worship and the various other plans the Radical 
party have in store. 

The first of these debates, M. Didé’s interpellation 
in the Senate on Wednesday, has passed over quietly 
enough. The Government, through M. de Falli¢res, 
pronounced decidedly against the separation of 
Church and State advocated by the Radicals; but 
strongly recommended the clergy to submit to the 
State, and warned them that fresh legislation might 
be necessary to enforce their obedience. A vote 
of confidence, inviting the Government to act in 
the sense of this declaration, was carried by 211 
to 57. 

M. Lafargue’s election for Lille was validated on 
Monday by 357 to 27, about 200 members abstaining. 
He gave assurances—of a purely general nature— 
that he had complied under the Empire with the 
law relating to military service. His first speech on 
Tuesday in favour of a general amnesty for political 
and labour agitators was read (with a strong Spanish 
accent); and even the ill-judged interruptions from 
all parts of the House did not make it a success. His 
motion was rejected by 392 to 113, the minority con- 





sisting of Radicals, Socialists, ex-Boulangists, and 
five members of the Right. 

In the debate on the Naval Estimates on Tuesday 
the Minister of Marine promised increased activity 
in completing the eighty-one ships built or to be 
built between 1885 and 1895, and announced that 
next year France would possess 200 torpedo boats 
and the only type of submarine torpedo boat. 

The rest of the French news this week (save 
two unimportant bye-elections) is non-political. M. 
Carnot’s little tour in the Cote d’Or last Saturday— 
“not as the President, nor as an engineer, but as a 
friend ’—was very successful. An effort to ensure 
that the weekly day of rest under the new Labour 
Law shall be Sunday, made by a Society under the 
presidency of M. Léon Say; a terrible colliery ex- 
plosion at St. Etienne ; and a mysterious murder, for 
the sake of robbery, of an elderly lady in her flat in 
Paris; are the leading items. 

M. Emile de Laveleye has pronounced em- 
phatically against the proposed extension of the 
franchise in Belgium. The state of Europe and the 
relations of capital and labour, make the time, in his 
opinion, inopportune; and any revision must be to 
the advantage of the Clericals. Residential suffrage, 
he says, will always be so manipulated as to favour 
the party that introduces it; and for universal 
suffrage the Belgian people is wholly unfit. For him- 
self—an extreme Socialist of the professorial type, 
yet in politics behind the Moderate Liberals—there 
is, he thinks, no place in political life. 

The Belgian Chamber has just passed a law for- 
bidding, under penalty of fine and imprisonment, the 
exhibition of hypnotised persons, the hypnotising, 
except by medical men, of any person under twenty- 
one or of unsound mind, or the obtaining signatures 
to documents from hypnotised persons. 

The Norwegian General Election has lasted for 
six months, and is now over. The net result is that 
65 Ministerialists (Radicals) are elected, 35 members 
of the Right, and 14 “ Moderates” led by Herr Sver- 
drup; but on the main question at issue—the in- 
stitution of separate Foreign Ministers for Norway 
and Sweden—-the Government, which proposes the 
change, can count on 71 supporters. 

The King of Denmark, it seems, went to Berlin 
to invite the Emperor to his “ golden wedding ” next 
May—at which, of course, the Czar will be present. 
Whether the invitation was accepted is as yet 
unknown. 

In the Preussische Jahrbiicher for December 
Professor Delbriick, an Independent Conservative, 
speaks very plainly as to the dissatisfaction 
already caused by the Emperor’s vagaries—his 
treatment of the education question, his speech in 
praise of duelling, and other matters—and says 
that the famous entry in the visitors’ book at Munich 
came “like a declaration of war” on a nation 
already prepared for resistance. The Press, the 
official classes, the clergy, the professors, unite in 
condemning it; and the danger for the future 
cannot be estimated too seriously. Prince Bis- 
marck’s organ, meanwhile, has expressed his disgust 
with the policy of his successor. The Government, it 
says, means to depend on Poles, Alsatians, and the 
Catholic Centre, and to make concessions to each and 
to the Liberals. The anti-Imperial parties are quiet, 
it is added,only because the Government is doing their 
work. Much curiosity is felt as to whether Prince 
Bismarck will appear next week in the Reichstag to 
attack the new treaties of commerce. 

The Reichstag is occupied at present with two 
questions affecting its members—their payment, 
which is likely in any case to be rejected in the 
Bundesrath—and the restriction of their immunity 
from arrest in the recess to thirty days from the 
adjournment. 

The Italian Chamber was occupied for the three 
last days of last week, and again on Monday, in 
discussing the foreign and ecclesiastical policy of 
the Government. Much stress was laid, by Signor 
Cavallotti especially, on Count Kalnoky’s incautious 
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words as to the unsatisfactory position of the Pope; 

the differences between Austria and Italy were 
emphasised as befits opponents of the Triple 
Alliance; there were one or two noisy scenes, and 
Signor Crispi reappeared, and made a bid for the 
support of a reorganised Left by declaring against 
the Law of Guarantees, “ which would suffice were 
there an Apostle at the Vatican, and not a pre- 
tender.” But on Monday a vote of confidence 
moved by Signor Curioni was carried by 248 to 92. 
The position of the Government is stronger than 
before. 

Livraghi is acquitted, and has demanded a safe 
conduct to Switzerland. The result was expected ; 
but it remains to be seen whether the Government 
will prosecute the Generals who deliberately pur- 
sued—it is true, amid great danger—a policy of secret 
assassination. It is curious that the conduct imputed 
to the Generals when the facts came out last March 
was declared « priori impossible. Even our corres- 
pondent, Signor Bonghi, fell into this error. Now, 
three distinguished Generals admit it, and part of 
the Press excuses them. It is still more curious 
that the correspondence of the London daily Press 
(but for one comprehensive contradictionin the Times) 
has been silent on the subject from the first, and 
Reuter has vouchsafed it only brief and very obscure 
notice. Yet it has convulsed the political world in 
Italy both in March and now. 

The Cabinet crisis in progress in Roumania is 
said to be due to the subdivision of the Chamber 
into little groups separated only by personal feeling. 
A dissolution is improbable, and M. Lascar Catargi 
is charged with the formation of a Ministry. 

The Swiss Referendum has again proved a 
“legislative phylloxera.” The proposed purchase of 
the Swiss Central Railway (Bale to Olten, Lucerne, 
Berne, Aarau, &c.) was rejected on Sunday by 
277,032 to 128,795. The vote was very heavy, and 
the adverse majority in some of the cantons ex- 
traordinary. In Vaud it was nearly 25 to 1; in 
the Valais more than 17 to 1; in Unterwalden 
nearly 20 to 1; while only Berne, Bale, and Soleure 
gave the plan decided support. The arrangement 
involved the assumption that shares quoted on the 
Bourse at 70 were worth 89; the extreme Eastern 
and Western cantons seem to have feared that the St. 
Gothard would be favoured as against the proposed 
Simplon and Splugen Railways; and the agitation 
had grown considerably in vigour since the decision 
of the Legislature. Herr Welti—President of the 
Swiss Confederation and Minister of Railways— 
who had recently spoken in favour of it at Bale, 
has retired from public life in disgust at the result. 

The election of Mr. Crisp—who last year led the 
Opposition to Speaker Reed—as his successor in 
office is noteworthy chiefly as bearing on Mr. Cleve- 
land’s chances of the Democratic nomination to the 
Presidency. Mr. Mills was President Cleveland’s 
candidate, and was rejected; Mr. Crisp the poli- 
ticians’ candidate. However, President Cleveland's 
popularity in the country will probably be too 
much for the politicians. In part, too, the reasons 
for the election are personal—Mr. Crisp being placid, 
Mr. Mills excitable. With the Presidential message 
we deal elsewhere. 

Friction has again arisen between the United 
States Minister and the Chilian authorities, relative 
to the refugees now at the American embassy. 

Rio Grande do Sul is quieting down, but an in- 
surrection seems imminent in Rio Janeiro. Marshal 
da Fonseca behaved after the manner of Dictators, 
and his execution of certain French subjects will 
lead to trouble with the French Government. 

The insurrection in China is reported to be quiet- 
ing down, but there is every probability that pressure 
—diplomatic and other—will be put on the Chinese 
Government by European nations for the protection 
of their subjects. 

The tobacco monopoly in Persia has almost pro- 
voked a revolution, in which, of course, Professor 
Vambeéry is quick to see the hand of Russia. 











THE RUSSIAN CENSOR IN POLAND. 





Wa the curtain had fallen after the last act 
‘Y of the play, a Polish one, produced for the 
first time in Warsaw, my friend asked me what I 
thought of it. Now the play was of a national 
character, as those of Wildenbruch are to Germany, 
or Boucicault’s Shaughraun to an Irishman. I told 
him that I was struck by the great enthusiasm 
shown in applauding a peasants’ dance, and the com- 
parative indifference towards what one might con- 
sider the more legitimate features of the play. Had 
I been a spectator of it in any other place, it would 
have been most puzzling to see a large, intelligent 
audience going almost frantic in their eagerness to 
applaud a very simple and indifferently executed 
national dance. My friend accepted this reflection 
of mine with a sad, confirmatory nod, and said, “ We 
are lucky to have as much as this passed by the 
censor.’ 

In a few moments after this, I was so fortunate 
as to make the author's acquaintance. 

I asked him if the censor had interfered with him 
in the production of this play ? 

He answered me: “ They have cut out just about 
half of what I wrote, and forced me to substitute 
what they consider less offensive patriotism.” To 
my expression of astonishment that the applause of 
the dance should have been so conspicuous, he said : 
“Yes. I am almost at a loss to understand why they 
allowed even that simple national dance; for you 
see that anything that suggests nationality to this 
people throws them into a transport of patriotism. 
The very sight of the national dress, moving about 
joyously on the stage, suggests to every Pole a long- 
ing for independence, and hatred of Russia.” Perhaps 
I should say, in parenthesis, that my informant was 
one of the most popular writers of his country. 

To my further inquiries as to his relations with 
the censor, he said: “The matter is extremely simple 
—limited, in fact, to thirty words, the use of which 
must be avoided. For example, ‘nation’ must not 
be used; it suggests Poland. ‘ King’ is objection- 
able, as well as ‘kingdom,’ for both are in contrast 
to the Czar and his empire. I must never use the 
word ‘Emperor ;' it might imply that there was an 
Austrian or a German Emperor; whereas in Russia 
there is but the Czar. ‘Independence’ is of course 
insulting to’ the ‘Government, so are ‘freedom’, 
‘liberty,’ ‘constitution, ‘Parliament, which are 
obviously in the’nature of /ése-majesté. We must not 
only avoid the use of these bare words in any sense, 
but we must most carefully avoid any suggestion 
that might imply the existence of such a thing as 
Poland. Polish history does not exist in Russia; for 
how can there be a history for a tract of land 
figuring only as a province of the Czar? The name 
of my country cannot be used, for officially we are 
not Poles, but are only known to our masters as 
inhabitants of the military department of the 
Vistula.” 

Returning home that evening, I was too much 
depressed by the words that I had heard to be able 
to think of anything else, and fearing lest those with 
whom I had talked might have been guilty of exag- 
geration, I compared notes with a gentleman of 
considerable importance in the country, not only as 
director in a great transportation company, but also 
as a landed proprietor and lawyer. He fully con- 
firmed what I have quoted, and entertained me by 
repeating instances of censorial interferences which 
occurred to him at the moment, and which I made 
note of immediately afterwards. To use his lan- 
guage, “ Nothing can exceed the stupidity of the 
average censor, except the brutality with which he 
does his work. A newspaper received a telegram 
referring to the Czar, in which his title was abbre- 
viated in the usual manner, as, for instance, ‘ H.R.H.’ 
for ‘ His Royal Highness.’ Through a mistake of the 
compositor or proof-reader, the Czar’s name appeared 
in print with only the abbreviated title, for which 
offence the editor-in-chief was curtly summoned to 
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appear before a police official, to whom he, of course, 
explained the mistake, and apologised most com- 
pletely. The surly blackguard dismissed the editor 
with these words, ‘If another time you fail to find 
the space, I will find it for you—in Siberia.’” My 
friend seemed to think that the insult lay, not so 
much in what was said, as in the behaviour of the 
official, who acted as towards a contemptible slave, 
while in fact he was addressing a person vastly 
superior to him in birth, breeding, and attainments. 

Another editor sought to publish an article by 

an art critic, in which it was necessary to describe 
the decoration of a room as “style de l Empire.” 
This word “Empire,” even in this connection, was 
considered treasonable; but the censor, being in a 
particularly amiable mood, refrained from interdict- 
ing the whole article. He crossed out the word 
“Empire” and substituted “ Russe” in its place, 
explaining afterwards, on meeting the editor 
easually, that, as there was but one Empire, and 
its name was Russia, why use an expression which 
might be misunderstood by the vulgar? With such 
@ man no argument was possible; and there was no 
alternative but to submit. “ Another instance,” 
continued my friend. “ Last winter, some snow fell 
off a roof and killed a maid-servant who was passing 
below. An illustrated paper had a sketch of the 
scene made, as the event appeared to excite interest. 
This sketch was deemed offensive by the censors ; 
not because it was badly drawn, but because it so 
happened that the police are responsible for the 
condition of the roofs, and, therefore, that the 
report of such a case was indirectly a criticism on 
the efficiency of the Czar’s Government. Recently, 
at the very theatre you attended this evening, a 
Polish singer rendered a song in French that gave 
so much pleasure as to produce an encore. He then 
sang a little Polish ballad, one, by the way, which 
had been passed by the censor; but, because he had 
not obtained special permission to sing this par- 
ticular ballad as an encore on this particular occa- 
sion, he was fined fifteen hundred roubles (about 
£150 sterling). Here is another painful illustration 
of how the so-called Government of Russia hampers 
private enterprise. One of the largest and most 
respectable business houses in Warsaw undertook, 
last year, to open a branch of their work elsewhere 
in Poland. The police forbade it, giving no reason 
except that in 1863 they had been entered on the 
Government lists as suspected of liberal ideas. 

“ The Government here—perhaps I should say, the 
police of General Gourko—take great pains that no 
favourable mention is ever made of anything done 
or said by one who is not Orthodox Russian. The 
reason for this is, perhaps, not obvious ; but we know 
that Russians do not like to haveit appear as though 
the Polish nation was able to produce men of intelli- 
gent capacity. One of our most brilliant writers 
recently made a scientific voyage to a distant 
country, and on his return was interviewed as to his 
experiences. Not a line of it was allowed to appear, 
the reason given being that it was calculated to 
advertise him. Subsequently the same author wrote 
a book of travels, of which every line which related 
personal experience was erased by the censor, and 
only that portion permitted to remain which dealt 
in geographical platitudes. One paper here recently 
sought to publish an extract from an English review. 
It was from an article discussing the German Em- 
peror. Not only was this completely suppressed by 
the censor, but the editor-in-chief was ordered to 
appear before him, there to be told with cynical 
frankness that loyal Russians did not wish to hear 
praise of a German Emperor; if he wished to praise 
the Emperor, he had better get his information from 
St. Petersburg.” 

I will not take up any more space in retailing 
instances that sicken one by the evidence they 
furnish of administrative misrule, which would long 
ago have crushed the spirit of less outrageous tem- 
peraments than those in Poland. My note-book is 
fuli of circumstantial detail which I am forced to 





suppress, because anything published that might 
identify the person referred to would probably 
cause a sentence to Siberia. A Pole complains not 
so much of the hardship of laws, as of the absence of 
law; not so much against a censorship, as against the 
brutal caprice of the censor. Is it strange that they 
should turn their eyes towards Berlin, and pray, not 
for freedom, but for any despotism that lifts them 
above barbarism ? POULTNEY BIGELOW. 








LORD SALISBURY AS A STATESMAN.* 
ite 
\ R. TRAILL’S is, on the whole, a well-drawn, 
ph though by no means a full-length portrait of 
Lord Salisbury as a statesman. There is no attempt 
to deal with him as a man,and in that respect it differs 
from Mr. George Russell’ssketchof Mr. Gladstonein the 
same series of “ Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria.” 
It is a debatable question, but we believe that Lord 
Salisbury needs, even more than Mr. Gladstone, some 
side lights from his private life to explain and per- 
haps soften some features in his public character. 
Both he and Mr. Gladstone, so different from each 
other in many ways, have one faculty in common, 
namely, that of giving large sections of the public a 
totally false impression of their characters. Multi- 
tudes of his political opponents have honestly con- 
vinced themselves that Mr. Gladstone's prime motive 
in political life has always been ambition, love of 
power, greed of office. They do not stop to ask 
themselves whether a man so astute as they believe 
Mr. Gladstone to be would have been likely to play 
his cards so badly as he has done if he were the 
mere self-seeker they represent him to be. He was 
“the rising hope” of the Tory party, and Peel’s 
certain ‘successor in the leadership when he sacri- 
ficed his brilliant prospects to his convictions, 
and followed Peel into what must then have 
seemed a wilderness in political life. Peel had made 
a formal renunciation of office in his last official 
speech, and Disraeli’s envenomed attacks, sanctioned 
as they were by the enraptured applause of the bulk 
of the Tory party, made reconciliation with the 
Peelites well-nigh impossible. The Liberal party, on 
the other hand, had no lack of leaders, two of whom 
led it in turns for twenty years after the Peelite 
secession. Mr. Gladstone made a similar venture 
on the question of Home Rule. Had he chosen to 
adopt Lord Palmerston's temporising tactics in the 
beginning of 1886 there can hardly be a doubt that 
he might have secured the Premiership for years to 
come—certainly during the natural life of that Par- 
liament. But he knew that by precipitating the 
question he was advancing the cause which he had 
at heart, whatever the result to himself might be, 
and therefore he deliberately staked his political 
future on the issue. Ilow is it that, with a record 
so entirely inconsistent with the ethics of sordid 
ambition, he has managed to impress so many honest 
minds with the conviction that hunger for office is 
the mainspring of his political action? One reason 
undoubtedly is that he does not generally make 
sufficient allowance for the time it takes to educate 
the public mind to the point of receiving new and 
perhaps startling departures in policy. When he 
sees the end and the process, he is apt to start at a- 
gallop, forgetting thataverage minds cannotkeep pace 
with him. This eagerness to realise his ideals is 
easily mistaken by careless observers for greed of 
office. Lord Salisbury misrepresents himself in 
another way. To those who know him only in 
his public character he gives the impression of being 
a man of sardonic and unsympathetic temperament. 
But those who know him in the intimacy of private 
life declare that he is genial and amiable, and Mr. 
Gladstone has stated that in the conferences on 
the redistribution of seats he found Lord Salisbury 
an exceedingly pleasant man to work with. The 


*The Marquis of Salisbury. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1891. 
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fact is, Lord Salisbury is one 
cannot resist the temptation of saying “a good 
thing,” even when it is likely to damage himself 
or his cause. He is sometimes witty or sarcastic in 
haste, and repents at leisure. Reflection comes 
after the mischief has been done by the hasty phrase 
born of the moment, and probably forgotten before 
the end of the speech. The “black man” indiscre- 
tion is an instance; so is the oblique comparison 
of the Irish to Hottentots; and his recent gibe, 
that villagers would probably prefer a circus to a 
parish council, will be worth a good many votes 
to his political opponents at the general election. 
It is probable that no more malice was intended by 
these sarcasms than the obviously good-humoured 
sally in which he compared Mr. Gladstone on 
one occasion to an angry husband coming home 
and “smashing the crockery” because his dinner 
was not ready. Still more amusing is his “ chaff” of 
Lord Hartington and his “ party,” with Mr. Chamber- 
lain flourishing his tomahawk in their faces. The 
perplexity of Lord Hartington excites the ironical 
sympathy of Lord Salisbury. “There is something 
quite pathetic in his appeal to his adversaries to 
know what he ought to do. He discusses all the 
possible alternatives that could present themselves 
to him, and he dismisses them in despair. He begins 
by saying that he is afraid that he and his friends 
could not well form a party by themselves. Well, I 
suppose his friends are Lord Derby and Mr. Goschen. 
I am sure that that would be one of the most 
remarkable parties which English history has yet 
presented. There was at the beginning of this 
century a Ministry known as ‘the Ministry of all the 
talents,’ and this would be ‘a Ministry of all the 
irresolutions.’ Can you fancy their inner councils 

the Egyptian skeleton and Rip Van Winkle, trying 
to make up each other's minds, and Lord Derby 


of those men who 


steadily pouring cold water upon both?” That 
is excellent fun, and more effective than any 
argument. Who could then have guessed that 


the “ Ministry of all the irresolutions,” reinforced by 
their bitterest assailant, would for six years have been 
the mainstay of the Tory leader who satirised them 
with such merciless and contemptuous banter? In 
spite of his fear “that he and his friends could not 
well form a party by themselves,” Lord Hartington 
has made the attempt, with the result that on the 
eve of the general election he and Mr. Chamberlain 
have proclaimed their failure, and, at the same time, 
their capture and bondage by the leader of the host 
against which they were wont to go forth to battle. 
True, they declare that they are the victors, and 
Lord Salisbury and his party the captives—a boast 
as veracious as that of the Russian soldier in one of 
the battles against the Crim Tartars. “ Master,” 
shouted the soldier to his captain through the dark- 
ness, “ I have caught a Tartar.” “Then bring him,” 
said the captain. “He won't come,” replied the 


soldier. “Then come without him,” rejoined the 
officer. “He won't let me,” was the humiliating 
answer. And that soldier was heard of no more in 


the Russian army. “ Liberal-Unionism” has caught 
its Tartar, and will be heard of no more after the 
next general election. 

Lord Salisbury has never been a Tory of the 
traditional type. He never trusted Lord Beacons- 
field, and he took a line of his own all through his 
career in the House of Commons. Lord Beaconsfield 
was always a political gambler. The first question 
with him always was how to defeat the Government 
when he was in Opposition, and how to baffle the 
Opposition when he was in office. The interest of 
the country was with him a matter of subordinate 
consideration. In a critical moment of the Crimean 
War he nearly snatched a victory which would not 
only have destroyed the Government, but, in addition, 
have gone perilously near a breach of the alliance 
with France. On that occasion he was opposed by 


Lord Salisbury, then Lord Robert Cecil, and the late 
Lord Derby expressed his reprobation of such play- 
ing with edged tools. 


A little later Mr. Disraeli 





committed his party to Mr. Roebuck’s motion of 
quasi-impeachment of the members of Lord Aber- 
deen’s administration. Lord Robert Cecil, young as 
he was, led a revolt against his leader, which de- 
feated his purpose. Lord Salisbury’s secession on 
the reform question, and his polemic by speech and 
pen against the author of “the Conservative Sur- 
render,” are matters of history. But perhaps it is 
not so well known—and it ought to be recorded to 
his credit—that but for him Lord Beaconsfield would 
have engaged this country in 1877 in war on behalf 
of Turkey against Russia. Lord Beaconsfield was 
defeated in his own Cabinet on that subject by 
Lord Salisbury, as he was afterwards in the House 
of Lords on an important clause of the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill. It is also interesting to 
remember that Lord Salisbury’s first speech on 
foreign politics in the House of Commons was in 
support of a motion by Mr. Gladstone in favour of 
the union of the two Danubian Principalities. Mr. 
Disraeli, the Leader of the House, opposed the motion 
in a pro-Turkish speech, and was supported by Lord 
Palmerston, while Lord John Russell took the side of 
Mr. Gladstone. The motion was defeated in the 
House of Commons; but it effected its purpose, for 
the Roumanians, encouraged by the moral support 
accorded to them in England, took the matter into 
their own hands and united their Principalities. 

Mr. Traill has done good service in pillorying in 
this book the shameless manceuvres by means of 
which Mr. Disraeli succeeded in carrying household 
suffrage in 1867. We have lately seen a Primrose 
League leaflet containing a series of questions and 
answers for the information of British electors. “Who 
passed free trade? A Tory Government. Who passed 
household suffrage? A Tory Government?” These 
are specimens of the political ethics of the Primrose 
League. To credit the Tory party with the triumph 
of free trade is an exhibition of audacity which 
even Primrose dames can hardly swallow; but there 
is a superficial plausibility in the claim of credit 
for household suffrage, and Mr. Traill deserves 
thanks for his scathing exposure of the facts. The 
interest of the country, as we have already observed, 
was always subordinate in Mr. Disraeli’s mind to the 
achievement of a party triumph; but so far as he 
had any convictions at all on the subject of the 
Parliamentary franchise they were in favour of 
aristocratic ascendancy—the ascendancy, that is, of 
rank, and landlordism, and wealth, and educated 
talent. This he expressed by the phrase “lateral” 
as opposed to “ vertical” extension of the franchise, 
and he denounced Mr. Gladstone’s very moderate 
scheme in 1866 as a Bill which would let “an in- 
discriminate multitude” within the pale of the 
Constitution instead of select specimens from every 
class. Having succeeded, with the help of the 
Adullamites, in ousting the Liberals from office 
because their Bill went too far in the direction of 
household suffrage, Mr. Disraeli met Parliament the 
following session with the promise of a Reform Bill, 
and with the statement of his opinion that it was 
“expedient that Parliamentary reform should no 
longer be a question which should decide the fate of 
Ministries.” A convenient doctrine truly for a Minister 
in a minority who had recently, by successful 
intrigue, destroyed a Government on this very 
question. Mr. Traill gives a clear summary of the 
various transformation scenes exhibited by Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government on this question, till at last 
Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill was so completely changed 
that, in the terse language of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
“nothing remained of the original Bill but the 
first word ‘ Whereas.’"”” When Primrose Leaguers 
masquerade as radical reformers, and claim house- 
hold suffrage as one of the boons which the Tory 
party has conferred on the nation, it is well to quote 
Mr. Disraeli’s emphatic declaration in one of the 
debates on his own Bill in 1867: “The Govern- 
ment will never introduce household suffrage pure 
and simple.” They never did: they only meekly 
accepted, as Lord Salisbury reminded them, Mr. 
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Gladstone’s ten amendments, which turned the Bill 
inside out, and made it into a Household Suffrage 
Bill pure and simple. Lord Salisbury predicted at 
the time that so portentous a betrayal of principle 
and political honour was tantamount to “ political 
suicide” on the part of the Conservative party. 
And he was a true prophet. The last specimen 
of Mr. Disraeli’s tactics is seen in the passing of 
a Free Education Act by a Ministry which had 
in opposition denounced free education. 

We may be sure that all this is unpalatable to a 
man of Lord Salisbury’s temperament. But we are 
not of those who think that the present Government 
will ever propose home rule for Ireland. Lord 
Salisbury’s Newport speech in 1885 is capable of a 
home rule interpretation, and it may be that he 
had then an open mind on the question. The 
development of the controversy has driven him 
from that position, and he is now too far committed 
to retrace his steps. Disraeli would do it without a 
scruple, and Lord Randolph Churchill, and perhaps 
other leading men in the party—none more likely 
than Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Goschen. Lord 
Salisbury will not. But he will introduce a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland which will as certainly 
end in home rule as Mr. Disraeli’s bundle of fancy 
franchises ended in household suffrage. It is only 
fair to Lord Salisbury to admit that since he became 
the leader of his party his foreign policy in office 
is as far as possible removed from the restless 
turbulence of Lord Palmerston and the flashy 
Jingoism of Lord Beaconsfield. He has followed 
the lead of Mr. Gladstone, which is in truth a con- 
tinuation of the foreign policy of the Tory party in 
the days of Pitt, and Canning, and Peel. 








THE RISKS OF REALISM. 





N R. JAMES PINNOCK is likely to be a sinister 

figure in the history of fiction. A _ retired 
West African trader, who lives at Brighton and 
hunts with the harriers, is not at first sight a for- 
midable obstacle to the business of story-telling. 
But Mr. Pinnock has strong views about the theory 
of “human documents.” He read a story concerning 
a certain James Peacock, also of West Africa, who 
had a flat nose, and looked like a professional pugilist 
or dog-fancier. This description seems to have 
excited Mr. Pinnock's suspicions, for it coincided 
with his own personal appearance. He had sold his 
West African business, or part of it, to a company; 
so had Peacock. He had supplied the natives with 
arms to carry on their little wars; and Peacock had 
traded in gunpowder with the same _ benevolent 
object. He had retired with an honest competence 
to Brighton, where the pleasure of seeing the West 
Africans shoot one another with his weapons was ex- 
changed for the pastime of the chase. Peacock had 
settled down at Eastbourne, and devoted himself to 
a similar sport. So far the correspondence of the 
two cases need not have ruffled the most susceptible 
of upright British merchants. But there were blots 
in the career of James Peacock. He was at one time 
a clerk, and had encouraged his employer in the 
habit of drunkenness that he might possess himself 
of the business. He had engaged engineers on the 
faith of a pledge to pay their passage home, and, to 
save the money, had kept them in West Africa till 
they died. When Mr. Pinnock read this he was 
indignant. He was perfectly innocent of any such 
transactions, and had never even heard of them. 
He had met the author of James Peacock’s story, 
one Major Ellis, who “did not seem to care for his 
company.” Was it not plain that he, James Pin- 
nock, leading a life of blameless independence at 
Brighton, was directly charged in this tale with 
dishonesty, and with the grossest meanness and in- 
humanity? Was it to be endured that his friends 
in West Africa, who remembered the flat nose and 
the pleasing suggestion of professional pugilism, 





should find these heinous things laid to his charge, 
and suppose that he lived supinely at Brighton, and 
never sought redress? Why, Ja Ja and Oko Jumbo 
had fought each other for less, and blazed away 
with his excellent shot and shell. So Mr. Pinnock 
sued Major Ellis’s publishers for libel, and Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, who were quite unconscious of this 
righteous West African’s existence, have been 
mulcted in damages and costs. 

Now it can scarcely be denied that this episode 
makes confusion of “human documents.” For con- 
sider the hard case of Major Ellis. He heard these 
two stories about the clerk who had a drunken em- 
ployer and the engineers who were not sent home. 
Possibly they were West African fables, such as will 
arise, nobody knows how, and sully the reputation 
of a most honourable trading community. But as 
Majer Ellis is a writer of fiction, it is his business to 
pick up interesting traditions, even if they are quite 
baseless. These particular anecdotes were told of some 
mythical merchant who assumed the lineaments of 
Mr. James Peacock and, quite accidentally, those of 
Mr. James Pinnock. There are plenty of men who 
look like pugilists or dog-fanciers. There is Major 
Tinkler, for instance, who was mentioned in the case, 
and who has apparently no intention of bringing 
an action. Why should a West African trader be 
more eager to claim a flat nose than an officer in her 
Majesty’s uniform, who has to maintain the reputa- 
tions of the British army with the ladies? Be- 
sides, even supposing that Mr. Pinnock’s expressive 
features were actually in Major Ellis’s mind, what 
is to become of artistic portraiture if a novelist may 
not take a real personage and graft upon him the 
attributes of somebody unknown? It would have 
been sheer waste of good material to let those West 
African legends float about the coast like disem- 
bodied spirits yearning for a mortal tenement. They 
could not be lodged in a personage who bore no 
manner of resemblance to any West African trader 
that ever lived. The author was obliged to take 
the typical merchant who does such honour to 
the British name, and who engages in the reput- 
able business of selling munitions of war to 
the natives in the interests of that commercial 
monopoly which is so highly prized throughout 
the world. Mr. James Peacock may have had 
Mr. Pinnock’s nose or Major Tinkler’s, but he was 
bound to resemble very strongly an average repre- 
sentative of the community which makes England 
respected by native races in uncivilised regions. 
Of course, if the discreditable stories had been told 
to Major Ellis about Mr. Pinnock, he would not have 
used them; but as they related to no one in par- 
ticular, how could any story-teller have expected 
that they would be treated as personal accusations ? 
Mr. George Meredith thought they were purely 
imaginary when he read Major Ellis’s manuscript 
for Messrs. Chapman & Hall. It never occurred 
to him that some injured trader with a flat nose 
would quit the pursuit of Sussex foxes, which appear 
to be the favourite prey of retired West Africans, in 
order to clear his character from imputations that 
may have been invented by Oko Jumbo in a moment 
of unreasonable irritation against the white man. 

But if Mr. Pinnock’s precedent is likely to be 
followed, our novelists are in a parlous state. They 
are at the mercy of coincidences. A name, some 
physical peculiarity, a chance meeting with a person 
who lays claim to both, may plunge the astonished 
story-teller into litigation because he has woven 
these associations into some wholly fictitious narra- 
tive. What is he to say if he receives from his 
publishers a note to this effect ?—“ Your story of the 
fishmonger who poisons his mother-in-law because 
she devours so many ‘natives’ in his shop when 
they are four shillings a dozen, is very thrilling and 
peculiarly suitable for the oyster season which is 
just commencing ; but are you quite sure (1) that you 
have never met a fisxhmonger named Haddock ; (2) 
that you have never heard any disreputable anec- 
dotes of such a person; (3) that if there is a real 
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fishmonger of that or a similar name, he is not minus 
his upper front teeth, and does not look like a burglar 


just released from gaol? Unless these questions are 
answered to our satisfaction, we shall be compelled 
to decline the publication of your story.” Manifestly, 
it would be impossible to affirm with perfect confi- 
dence that every fishmonger in the kingdom has his 
front teeth intact; that no fishmonger has a name like 
Haddock— Hancock or Horrock, for example—or that 
everyone engaged in that most estimable trade is on 
the best possible terms with his wife’s mother, and has 
never been known to refuse her as many Whitstables 
as she pines for. Yet would Mr. George Meredith, 
who, knowing the public taste for oysters, could not 
but look with professional favour on this tragic tale, 
take upon himself the responsibility of risking a libel 
action by some respectable tradesman from Billings- 
gate, who hunts with the harriers in Surrey? The 
prospect is undeniably full of alarms. Charles Reade 
made novel-writing a laborious business by amassing 
and tabulating an enormous number of facts. The 
novelist of the future may have to undertake an 
even more gigantic task. Before he ventures to 
attribute anything objectionable to any of his 
characters, he will have to engage in an exhaustive 
inquiry so as to assure himself that nobody in actual 
life is likely to don the cap of imputation, and 
demand damages. Some day the Incorporated 
Authors’ Society may move the State to establish a 
Bureau for the collection of statistics of what the 
author must avoid. But an Jidex Expurgatorius 
of “ human documents” is a sorry goal for realism. 








A RAMBLER IN 


XLIX.—OxFrorD STREET. 


\ CERTAIN part of Oxford Street might possi- 
Y bly be defined as the mean between Tottenham 
Court Road and Regent Street, between a narrow 
escape from squalor and a near approach to elegance. 
But, if it is considered asa whole, it seems too great 
for any brief definition. It emerges from Holborn, 
with its book-shops, and restaurants, and certain 
cure for corns. It takes upon itself the glories of 
greater and more advertised commerce. It tolerates 
the most unimportant side-streets, and brushes past 
the professional quarter where stethoscopes and 
respectability are equally common. At Regent 
Street it grows a little uneasy; it feels that it is 
going west, and must make an effort. It rises; not 
only does it go up a hill; it also seeks a higher cul- 
ture, and begins to have higher social aims. And at 
last it sees the northern end of Park Lane, and 
dies in rapture. Its variety is too immense to be 
held by any meagre network of words—any paltry 
definition. It has its theatre, and does not disdain 
its mu-ical hall; and if its amusements or its com- 
merce should tend to make it too worldly, there are 
correctives at hand—a chapel and a station of the 
Salvation Army. Its traffic knows nothing of social 
distinction. Two fat horses, with coats arsenically 
glossy and opinions about bearing-reins, have the 
honour of taking their mistress to the circulating 
library. Omnibus after omnibus is willing to take 
absolutely any one to the Bank for one penny. 
Through the maze of vehicles at the cross-streets a 
donkey, respondent to the stick and the expressions 
of the proprietor behind it, miraculously finds its 
way. A cyclist dodges a cab, and the cabman is 
rude to the cyclist. The ting of the bell, the rattle 
of wheels, the babble of voices, make up the 
orchestra to which this performance goes on, as it 
seems, continually—the quaint mixture of tragedy, 
comedy, and farce that fascinates one every day in a 
great London thoroughfare. 

And yet with all this variety there are types which 
seem to be very common. Often has one seen at the 
corner of Tottenham Court Road the respectable 
elderly woman telling a story to another respectable 
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elderly woman while she waits for her omnibus. And 
the story is always too long for the time at her dis- 
posal. “SolIsez nuthin’. Ijustletshim runon. ‘E 
seemed what you might call surprised too at my not 
answering of’im back. But, thinks I to myself, let’im 
talk if’e wants to talk, knowin’ very well in my own 
mind as ’e’d be very sorry for it arftwuds. An’ larst 
of all I sez: ‘ Might I arst yur a pline question when 
you've quite done all that?’ And—bless your soul!— 
afore ’e could speak another word, in she come—the 
girl ’erself with the jug o’beer in’er’and! Younever 
saw a man so took aback in all your ” At this 
moment the cry of “Lunbridge! Lunbridge Ryle- 
wye!” breaks into the story. “ Well, Eliza, I leave 
yer to imagun it,” she says, as she turns to the 
omnibus. Then there are the two children of 
the street gazing at the brilliant unwholesomeness 
in the confectioner’s window. “I should like to ’ave 
some of them,” says the little girl, pointing, with the 
instinct of her sex, to the pinkest sweetmeats in the 
collection. The little boy, with an air of experience, 
corrects her. “They don’t lawst. Now didjer ever 
‘ave any of those—them black ‘uns in the corner ? 
No? Well, I’ave, then. I made one of them lawst 
me bes’ part of a day—off and on.” The last three 
words are terrible. The vendors of penny toys, 
double numbers, and flowers, are all permanent 
types. Those with the saddest story, frequently, 
with some inconsistency, sell the funniest papers. 
“Larst number of ‘Screamin’ Jokes’—one penny,” 
whines one shivering woman. “Deer lyedy, do buy, 
and ’elp me to get a bed to-night. A thousand 
laughs for one penny. I've got children to feed, 
kind lyedy. Il’strated throughout.” The women 
who have been shopping are interesting. It is 
sometimes possible to guess what their negotia- 
tions have been inside a shop from the expression 
on their faces as they leave it. There is a certain 
masterly look sometimes seen on a woman’s face 
on such occasions. The light of battle gleams in 
her eyes. One knows that something was not at 
all what she had ordered, and that she has made 
them take it back. They were a little reluctant at 
first, but they had to give way. She triumphs, 
and within the shop the air is thick with apologies. 
There is the woman who emerges from the glass 
doors with rather a troubled look in her eyes. She 
has bought something, and thinks she has given 
rather too much for it. And there is that look of 
almost saint-like ecstasy which marks those who 
have perfectly satisfied themselves and anticipate 
envy. All may be seen any day outside the shops in 
Oxford Street. 

Those shop-windows are too alluring. It is im- 
possible for anyone, of either sex or any nature, to 
get down Oxford Street without either making a 
purchase or else coveting and desiring. Covetous- 
ness stands open-eyed before each jeweller’s shop. 
Reminiscence also has its place there. It is always 
a delight to a woman to suddenly come upon one 
just like Maria’s in a shop-window. She points out 
the coincidence to her companion. “There yer are,” 
says a tall woman in black, with high cheek-bones and 
decayed bonnet; “ it was a ‘arf-oop, an’ as like that 
as two pins. I don’t say ’e ever paid four sov’rings 
for the one as ’e give ‘er. Not but what ’e could 
well afford it, mind yer. But there—she showed me 
‘er's last Sunday when I was down Fulham, and 
that’s the very model of it.” 

On Sundays Oxford Street loses some of its 
commercial air. Its eyes are closed; its shutters are 
down. The traffic still goes on, but Oxford Street is 
now the means and not the end; it exists not as a 
bazaar but as a road from one place to another. 
The Salvation Army parade it. There is noise 
enough and crowd enough on Sundays. There are 
hours, dark hours in the early morning, when the 
street is far more silent; even the traffic has gone. 
One sees, looking down it, the long line of lights, the 
gleam of wet pavements, the closed shutters, the 
dreariness and emptiness. The strect, like the face 
of a man, looks quite different in sleep. 
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AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL HUMOUR. 





N spite of the fact that most of our current 
|. humour comes from the New World, and that 
when a man is seen in fits of laughter the chances 
are ten to one that it is by some Transatlantic joke 
his fancy has been tickled, the Americans, as a 
nation, are deficient in humour. It is, in fact, the 
imperfection of this element in them which subjects 
our Yankee friends to the imputation (not only on 
the part of Carlyle) of being the greatest bores, 
individually and collectively, on the face of the 
earth. Mackay, a Scotchman himself, was driven, 
by the solemn denouement to an innocently intended 
jest on his part, of which an American editor was 
the subject, to the reflection that “Sydney Smith 
was in error in attributing to the Scotch the mono- 
poly of the incapacity to understand the meaning of 
a joke”; that the palm in this respect belongs of 
right to another and a bigger nation. The American, 
indeed, seems to be half-afraid of humour. He leaves 
it to his “funny man,” his professional humorist, 
his Bill Nyes, his Artemus Wards, his Mark Twains. 
To his mind, there is something almost infra dig. in 
its exercise. 

“Be very careful how you tell an author he is 
droll,” says one of their few masters of the better 
sort of humour, Holmes. “The clown knows very 
well that the women are not in love with him, 
but with Hamlet, the fellow in the black cloak 
and plumed hat. Passion never laughs.” (Charles 
Lamb, whose life-history rivalled in tragi¢ intensity 
the creations of any of the old dramatists he loved 
so dearly, could laugh very well in a black coat, 
as far as that goes.) “The wit knows,” declares 
the Autocrat, “that his place is at the tail of 
a procession.” An opinion in marked contrast 
to Carlyle’s, as quoted by Froude in perhaps 
over-frank explanation of the grim humorist’s un- 
appreciative attitude towards Charles Lamb, that 
humour is the noblest gift with which a man can 
be endowed. Holmes’s notion, however, with regard 
to humour seems to underlie the literature of 
America. “ The fellow in the black cloak” is chary 
of being amusing, for fear of being accounted a 
clown. Mr. Lowell, whose own work is an oasis 
in the desert of American humour, as Holmes’s may 
be said to be a fertile table-land, observes of Thoreau 
that he would deliberately cut out the humorous 
passages of his writings; and even Emerson omitted 
from his published essays, as beneath the dignity 
of a philosopher, those bits of humour which had 
lightened them in the delivery. 

The humorist’'s place being thus assigned to him, 
below the salt, at the table of literature, he proceeds, 
asit were,on the fancy thatclownishairs best befit him. 
And to this it may be partly owing that so marked 
an air of vulgarity has crept into American humour ; 
that it so rarely discloses the master-hand. There is 
at times something even abject in it, an almost 
grovelling attempt to be funny and excite laughter, 
suggestive of the mountebank who is dependent for 
his livelihood on appreciation of his feats. It is for 
the masses, who are beguiled by the rough panto- 
mime of Punch and Judy, or the witticisms of a 
Cheap Jack. The ranker the better, the more 
obvious the more ludicrous. It never comes on us 
by stealth, surprising us into smiles. The show is 
always on. If in the vein, one will probably be 
moved to laughter. If in a sober mood, the “goaks” 
will affect you like the crackling of thorns under a 
pot. Between the humour of the New World and 
the Old there is a difference as between the native 
grace and daring of the mountaineer and the 
strained effort of the acrobat, on whose perform- 
ances a mingling of half-contemptuous pity waits, 
mitigating admiration, as he comes up panting and 
perspiring after one of his sensational tumbles. 

When “Perfessor Peek,’ of Oberlin, inquired of 
that “amoosin cuss” (and that is really all he 
is), Artemus Ward, in reference to some political 


sentiments?” and, in his pleasant vein, he answered, 
“T haint got any. . Nary a_ sentiment! ”— 
the statement bore a wider application than its 
utterer was aware of. That there is no sentiment 
in it is precisely, to use the Yankee phrase, what is 
the matter with American humour in general. The 
letter « which they leave out of the word seems 
emblematic of the something else which is lacking 
from it, whether of gentleness or of morality. One 
is perpetually haunted by the fear of some poor cat 
meeting with ill-usage; of a live frog being stuffed 
with shot, as in that disgusting story of Mark 
Twain, which finds honourable place in every collec- 
tion of American humour; of a horse or mule 
receiving a kick in the ribs which sets him jumping 
in a peculiarly ludicrous manner. In one of their fore- 
most magazines we come across such a shameless 
illustration of this spirit as a series of would-be 
comic pictures representing the brutal treatment of 
a grimalkin, and the dishonest triumph of a young 
glutton, its oppressor, such as would scarcely be 
found in the lowest English journal. 

To the American humorist nothing is sacred— 
old age, infirmity, suffering, even death. He reminds 
us of the urchin Mr. T. A. Trollope tells of, who, 
during the funeral obsequies of some high magnate 
of the church, diverted himself with hiding beneath 
the bier and producing ghastly effects on the dead 
man’s countenance by tugging at the pall. Skulls 
are designated as grinning. The grin seems often to 
be all that appeals to the American humorist; and 
the grin he gets up in answer is ghastlier than the 
one it mocks at. It resembles that blood-curdling 
leer induced by the undertaker, in one of Bret 
Harte’s stories, on the face of a dead man, in lieu 
of the seraphic smile he was wont to fix on the 
countenances of the defunct, at so much a head, for 
the consolation of the survivors. Mark Twain's 
travelling jest, the sleepy, slow, reiterated ques- 
tion, in the Colosseum and elsewhere, with regard 
to the old-time worthies whose memorials he was 
viewing, “Is he dead?”’—falls on us as it did on 
the Roman guide who, as the perpetrator of the 
pleasantry complacently remarks, could not “ master 
the subtleties of the American joke.” The awful 
memories of the place seem to turn the laugh against 
it, and it dies away in a faint, unmeaning cackle. 
Charles Lamb would laugh at a funeral, it is true, 
but Elia’s laugh was never out of keeping with the 
most tragical suggestion. Our English humorist, 
too (for his image seems to rise before one as a 
relief from the kind of humour we are considering), 
would never have employed his wit on such a subject 
say, for instance, as the Siamese Twins; or, if he 
had, his most reckless mockeries would have been 
still underlaid by his own peculiar current of 
sympathy. 

In spite of the high pressure at which the Ameri- 
cans live, the express rate of their journey through 
this “ wale,” they certainly take their time over their 
jokes. There is something slow and dragging, cor- 
responding to their drawling manner of speech, in 
the more elaborated of their attempts. A comical 
idea is made to go a very long way. Thoughts and 
images that would but glance in and out of an Old 
World brain are greedily caught at, and by the time 
they have been pinned down and exhibited in every 
aspect, whatever humour they may originally have 
possessed is evaporated. A suggestion of their 
sprawling habits seems to linger on these witticisms, 
many of which could only have been concocted while 
the author sat with chair tip-tilted, his feet resting 
on any available support—whether of table, wall, or 
mantelpiece—a quid of tobacco in his cheek, coolly 
“caleculatin’ his distance” while he converts the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood into one vast spittoon. 

In this “strange New World that yet was never 
young,” whose childhood was never sung to sleep or 
beguiled with baby-talk and fairy-tales, but “ nursed 
by stern men” to its maturity, the humour is 
perhaps bound to have in it something trivial; as 
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trace of it in after-life by a strain of puerility. In 
some of its developments it reminds us of that to 
which we are occasionally treated from the exercises 
of those unwitting humorists, school-boys, differing 
only in the respect that one is laboured, while the 
other is unconscious, which constitutes its charm. 

When we consider the curious elements that have 
gone to the making of American humour—the grave 
Red Indian vein; the naive, barbaric jocosity of the 
negro; the sharp effrontery of Paddy drifted from 
his native moorings into the unbounded liberty of the 
West; the coarse, lumpish liveliness of the German, all 
grafted, as it were, on to the grim, unbending stern- 
ness of the Puritan stock—we cannot wonder at the 
result. When one naturally solemn takes to being 
funny, a trace of lugubriousness is apt to linger on his 
jokes. Moreover, what does not come spontaneously is 
usually carried to an extreme, which may account 
for the rampant exaggeration that forms so marked 
a feature of Yankee wit. The charm of humour is, 
as the term denotes, that it is indulged in to relieve 
its author’s mood. Brother Jonathan makes a busi- 
ness of his wit, keeping one eye on the dollars, 
while with the other he winks at the audience. We 
can scarcely fancy him going into convulsions of 
merriment in private over his own funny concep- 
tions, as Dickens did, or even smiling to himself 
(except, perhaps, in his sleeve) the saturnine smile of 
Carlyle. Artemus Ward, who, on the whole, was 
more struck by the “cussedness” of things in general 
than by their humour, no doubt often had to remind 
himself, as he did his patrons, when any symptoms 
of flagging betrayed themselves, “ This is a goak!” 

A nation that can boast the names of Holmes, 
Bret Harte, and the yet dearer one to England of 
Lowell, whose genuine exhibitions of humour have 
added a new and peculiar feature to the intellectual 
enjoyments of mankind (which did not know what 
humour could effect till it ran “ helter-skelter into 
Yankee"), can afford to hear now and again a dis- 
sentient note amid the general chorus of apprecia- 
tion. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 





TYNHE need for technical instruction for girls is 

pressing, and becomes every year more urgent. 
Not only do girls require the same preparation for 
trades and skilled manual operations as men, but 
they have also special requirements of their own. 
As regards trades common to men and women, all 
that is needed is that the classes which give the 
necessary preliminary education should be open to 
both sexes. Certain trades, however, and certain 
branches of particular trades, are more or less in the 
hands of women, and special educational arrange- 
ments are needed if these feminine industries are 
to keep pace with the times. A manufacturer of 
children’s clothing in a large provincial town 
recently stated that he had the greatest diffi- 
culty in finding workwomen who could design 
new patterns in the trimming or cut of the gar- 
ments. Good wages would be earned by workers 
trained in this particular art, in which women must 
almost of necessity be employed ; and the case is a fair 
sample of the manner in which women's labour and 
its remuneration suffers from the absence of pre- 
liminary training. Thé small consideration in which 
their work is too often held is probably due in a 
great degree to this initial disadvantage. There are 
many other branches of trade, such as jewellery 
work, and various kinds of designing, that are 
particularly suitable for women, and it is hardly 
too much to hope that when their intelligence has 
been fairly enlisted, and hand and eye are thoroughly 
trained, women will have sufficient ingenuity to 
devise new kinds of occupation, turning some that 
had previously been carried on either by haphazard 
or by rule of thumb into skilled employments. There 
is abundant opening for such reforms. It is highly 
advisable, therefore, that those who are charged with 





the working out of the new educational schemes 
should be alive to any particulars in which the inter- 
ests of women, with regard to the trades of the 
district, may be forwarded. 

Among women’s crafts dairy work stands to some 
extent alone. Happily progress has already been 
made in this direction. Dairy schools are being insti- 
tuted in different parts of the country, and the 
itinerant schools of Ireland are now finding their 
imitators in England. The classes held in these schools 
are very popular, though it is probable that the best 
method has hardly yet been devised for making them 
permanently useful. At present it is a common com- 
plaint that the improvement in cheese and butter 
making in the districts visited is only temporary. 
When, however, the difficulties which invariably beset 
a new enterprise are overcome, we may hope to see 
evidence of a permanent change for the better. Re- 
form in dairy methods is much needed ; and if County 
Councils can bring it about, the agricultural interest 
will have good cause to be grateful to the movement 
in favour of technical education. 

The most important department of women’s work, 
however, after all, is the domestic arts; and with 
regard to these, unfortunately, no adequate means 
of training are as yet available. There can be no 
question that education in household matters has 
suffered severely in recent years. The blame is 
commonly laid at the door of the modern system of 
education, the presumption being that girls’ time is 
so fully employed with school lessons that they are 
unable to attend to domestic duties. Though there 
may be a grain of truth in this accusation, the real 
cause is undoubtedly to be sought in the general 
tendencies of the time, which are rapidly altering 
the economic position of women. These tendencies 
cannot be analysed here; it must be sufficient to 
note the fact that domestic education is in great 
danger of going to the wall, and that among the 
artisan classes that undesirable result may fairly be 
said to have come about already. For them the 
problem is serious, since its solution is intimately 
concerned with the larger question of health and 
general well-being. So long as the wives of English 
artisans and labourers continue to display the 
grossest ignorance as to the feeding and manage- 
ment of children, the preparation of household food, 
the making-up of clothing, and the care of the 
sick, it is impossible for their families—that is, for 
the working classes as a whole—to enjoy as good 
health as their circumstances would otherwise 
permit. The lives of the poor would be rendered 
infinitely richer in comfort and happiness if their 
womenkind were better instructed in all matters 
that concern the management of the home. France, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, are far ahead of us 
in this respect. A German working-woman does 
not feel that she has done her duty by her daughters 
if she has not instructed them thoroughly in all 
branches of household work, instilling at the same 
time ideas of thrift and management of which Hodge’s 
wife is blissfully ignorant, and which would fill with 
scorn the superior soul of Mary Ann below stairs. 

In England the decay of the domestic arts has 
been hastened by the factory system, which, by 
giving girls remunerative employment from an early 
age prevents them from picking up more than the 
flimsiest training at home, and tends, further, to give 
them a distaste for domestic work. Skill has 
vanished from the artisan’s household, and the only 
hope of restoring it is by giving systematic instruc- 
tion in the school-room. The teaching of plain 
sewing in the elementary schools has already effected 
some improvement, and the recent introduction of 
cookery and laundry work may be expected to achieve 
still more. To be effective, however, the reform must 
be carried out upon a much larger scale. The “ edu- 
cational net’ must be spread widely enough to draw 
within its meshes every girl in the working classes, 
while schools of housewifery should be instituted 
for the more complete instruction of those who, either 
as a means of earning their livelihood, or the better 
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to superintend their own households, desire to 
pursue the study of the domestic arts still further. 
With domestic service rapidly falling into utter 
disorganisation—as it is—the instinct of self-pre- 
servation should urge householders of the middle 
classes to push forward in every possible way the 
movement for the better training of girls in domes- 
tic matters. Before long they will have to face the 
problem of either finding a new and wholly differ- 
ent class of servants or doing the work of the house 
themselves. 








FRENCH PODSNAPPERY. 


A MONG the many English delusions in regard to 
Pia France and its literature there is none more 


persistent than the assumption that the novelists 
of that Mudie-less country cannot be induced to 
cater for the young person. In reality, innocuous 
romances, tales told to speed a young maid’s hour, 
are as common there as here; only they are not so 
much discussed in the newspapers. Criticism is 
prone to concern itself exclusively with what M. 
Bruneti¢re would not let M. Emile Hennequin call 
the “morphology” of literature—that is, with the 
history of its transformations, with the points of 
inflexion, as the mathematicians would say, of its 
curves of development; and these transformations, 
these inflexions, are obviously more apt to be found 
in novels covering the whole field of life than in 
those restricted to the narrow playground of Mr. 
Gilbert’s historic young lady of fifteen. But the 
French novel which ignores illicit passions and may 
be safely left on the tables of Bayswater drawing- 
rooms exists in despite of something like a con- 
spiracy of silence on the part of the critics; anda 
very characteristic specimen of this kind comes to 
hand in M. Louis Enault’s latest book, “ Tragiques 
Amours” (Paris: Hachette). It is impossible to 
read in this respectable romance (for only the 
young maiden herself could read through it) with- 
out a feeling of regret that so many good senti- 
ments should be compatible with such a wanton 
prodigality of bad writing. That the story is a 
tissue of preposterously romantic adventures is, of 
course, nothing against it; in a novel of incident 
one cannot grumble at incidents. But it is irksome 
to find these adventures achieved by conventional 
puppets who think nothing but dull commonplaces 
and talk nothing but platitudes. Our own im- 
pression, after the insight afforded by “Gyp” and 
some other lively writers into the mind and moods 
of the modern ingénue, is that M. Enault underrates 
the intellectual calibre of the young French maiden. 
Mlle. Loulou and her kind may not be above revel- 
ling in the adventures of “ Tragiques Amours”; but 
she has ideas, and M. Enault apparently has not. 
She has probably a vague adumbration of the truth 
that literature should offer a criticism of life, and 
M. Enault certainly has not. Mlle. Loulou, more- 
over, is not a snob, whereas in literary snobbery 
the author of “Tragiques Amours” out-Ohnets M. 
Ohnet. 

But, one thing at a time, and, first, as to the pro- 
digious adventures. The chivalrous Count Jacques 
de Caussade loves the peerless Blanche de Quincy, 
and, to steal her young affections, gets himself in- 
stalled in the lady’s house in the guise of sick-nurse 
to her father. (This notion, M. Enault modestly 
thinks, may provoke comparison with Moliére’s 
L’ Amour Médecin.) Having won the lady’s heart, 
the Count throws off his disguise and makes his pro- 
posal in due form to her father, the Marquis, who 
scornfully rejects his suit because he, the Marquis, 
has slain the Count’s father in a duel. Of course 
another duel follows, the Marquis is wounded, and 
retires to his romantic chAteau—“ triste comme un 
prison. Les murailles ont trois métres d’épaisseur ; 
la cour d'honneur est entourée de fossés toujours 
pleins d'eau, et l'on n'y pénétre qu’en passant sur un 
pont-lévis.” (See the Castle of Chillon in the chromo- 





lithographs.) The Count follows, and naturally takes 
up his abode in a ruined, ivy-clad tower. Thereupon 
the Marquis immures his daughter in a convent, 
where she dies by inches. The Count puts to sea 
in his yacht, and you feel sure that one day the 
hapless Blanche will have a fainting-fit over a morning 
paper announcing the wreck of that yacht. She does 
have the fit, dies, and is buried; and as both hero 
and heroine are now disposed of, you conclude that 
the story is at an end. But here it is that M. Enault 
shows you of what surprises the novel of adventure 
is capable. The Count was not dead after all, and 
on the very day of his return safe and sound into 
port he walks into the cemetery to find that they 
are burying Blanche. (M. Enault here loses an 
obvious opportunity for another modest suggestion, 
that his plot is something like that of Hamlet.) 
Shrouding his yacht in crape, the Byronic Count 
bribes his crew to carry off the lady’s coffin at dead 
of night: and in the solitude of his state cabin he 
clasps the corpse to his arms—-whereupon the corpse 
revives. It seems that the lovely Blanche has only 
been in a trance after all. They put to sea, are 
married at the nearest Italian port—*“ car nous avons 
des principes,” as the Count explains—and duly 
write to inform the Marquis of what has happened. 
But the letter, being confided to a philatelic messen- 
ger, fails to be delivered, and the novel is not yet 
ended. There is no reason why it ever should be— 
but you have probably had enough of the story. 

This engaging narrative is interspersed with 
profound philosophic reflections. “ Love is stronger 
than death.” “The poet has well said, ‘ Absence is 
the greatest of evils.” ‘“ Unenlévement est toujours 
une chose grave, difficile 4 proposer 4 une fille bien 
élevée.” “The moment of separation, toujours si 
cruelle pour ceux qui aiment.” ‘He was somewhat 
perturbed, as even the bravest are on the eve of a 
first duel.” But M. Enault’s philosophy is more 
tolerable than his wit. A lady, who was not in the 
habit of smoking, “ne faisait pas monter les actions 
de la régie.” A friend lends the Count a novel. 
“Cela fait toujours passer une heure ou deux, comme 
la torture autrefois.” (Another theatrical parallel 
for M. Enault. One of Mr. Gilbert’s characters com- 
plains that the torture-chamber was not supplied 
with the illustrated papers.) 

As for the snobbery, it is rampant, yet mainly 
unconscious. If a servant hands a letter, we are 
carefully informed that it is offered “sur un plateau 
d’argent.” If a doctor departs, it is because he is 
“rappelé a Paris par sa nombreuse clientéle.” 
When a gentleman recovers from a paralytic stroke 
he casts an “ceil chercheur et inquiet” on another 
gentleman in the sick-chamber, “dont il ignore la 
position sociale.” The latter, however, subsequently 
presents himself in a “ tenue de voyage tout a la fois 
d’une correction parfaite et d'une rare élégance,” 
and then the suspicious gentleman was happy, for 
he “devina tout de suite que le nouveau venu 
appartenait A une classe sociale plus élevée que,” ete. 
Does Mlle. Loulou really like this sort of thing? 
Hardly, or she would not have had the famous con- 
versation with the voyou in the Champs Elysées of 
which her historian tells. In fine, the best that can 
be said for M. Enault’s book is, in his own phrase, 
“cela fait passer une heure ou deux, comme la 
torture autrefois.” 








ROYALTY IN ART. 
———— 

VHE subject is full of suggestion, and though 
any adequate examination of it would lead me 
beyond the limits of this paper, I think I may 
venture to lift its fringe. To do so, we must glance 
at its historic side. We know the interest that 
Innocent the Third took in the art of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael—had it not been for the Popes, St. Peter’s 
would not have been built, nor would “The Last 
Judgment” have been painted. We know, too, of 
Philip the Fourth’s great love of the art of Velasquez. 
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The Court of Frederick the Great was a republic of 
art and letters; and is it not indirectly toa Bavarian 
monarch that we owe Wagner's immortal chefs- 
dceuvre, and hence the musical evolution of the cen- 
tury? With these facts before us it would be puerile 
to deny that in the past Royalty has lent invaluable 
assistance in the protection and development of 
art. Even if we turn to our own country we find 
at least one monarch who could distinguish a 
painter when he met one. Charles the Seeond did 
not hesitate in the patronage he extended to 
Vandyke, and it is—as I have frequently pointed 
out-——to the influence of Vandyke that we owe all 
that is worthiest and valuable in English art. 
Bearing these facts in mind—and it is impossible not 
to bear them in mind—it is difficult to go to the 
Victorian Exhibition and not ask: Does the present 
Royal Family exercise any influence on English art ? 
This is the question that the Victorian Exhibition 
puts to us; we may not shirk it; it is the very 
raison détre of the Exhibition. After fifty years 
of reign, the Queen throws down the gauntlet; and 
speaking through the medium of the Victorian 
Exhibition, she says:—* This is how I have under- 
stood art; this is what I have done for art; I 
countenance, I court, I challenge inquiry.” 

Yes, truly the Victorian Exhibition is an object- 
lesson in Royalty. If all other records were de- 
stroyed, the historian, five hundred years hence, 
could reconstitute the psychological characteristics, 
the mentality, of the present reigning family from 
the pictures on exhibition there. For in the art that 
it has chosen to patronise (on the subject of art a 
more united family it would be hard to imagine 
nowhere can we detect the slightest difference of 
opinion), the Queen, her spouse, and her children 
appear to be singularly bourgeois: a staid German 
family congenially and stupidly commonplace, ac- 
cepting a little too seriously its mission of crowns 
and sceptres, and accomplishing its duties, grown 
out of date, somewhat witlessly, but with heavy 
dignity and forbearance. Waiving all racial charac- 
teristics, the German bourgeois family mind appears 
plainly enough in all these family groups; no 
other mind could have permitted the perpetration 
of so much stolid family placidity, of so much 
“ frauism.” “Exhibit us in our family cirele, in 
our coronation robes, in our wedding dresses, let 
the likeness be correct and the colours bright— 
we leave the rest to you.” Such seems to have 
been the Royal artistic edict issued in the be- 
ginning of the present reign. In no instance has 
the choice fallen on a painter of talent; but the 
middling from every country in Europe seems to 
have found a ready welcome at the Court of Queen 
Victoria. We find there middling Germans, middling 
Italians, middling Frenchmen—and all receiving 
money and honour from our Queen. The Queen 
and the Prince Consort do not seem to have been 
indifferent to art, but to have deliberately, and 
with rare instinct, always picked out what was 
most worthless; and regarded in the light of docu- 
ments, these pictures are valuable; for they tell 
plainly the real mind of the Royal Family. We 
see at once that the family mind is wholly 
devoid of humour; the very faintest sense of 
humour would have saved them from exhibiting 
themselves in so ridiculous a light. The large 
picture of the Queen and the Prince Consort sur- 
rounded with their children, the Prince Consort 
in knee-breeches, showing a finely turned calf, is 
sufficient to occasion the overthrow of a dynasty if 
humour were the prerogative of the many instead of 
being that of the few. This masterpiece is signed, 
“By G. Belli, after F. Winterhalter;” and in this 
picture we get the mediocrity of Italy and Germany 
in quintessential strength. These pictures also help us 
to realise the private life of our Royal Family. 
It must have spent a great deal of time in being 
painted. The family pictures are numberless, and 
the family taste is visible upon them all. And 
there must be some strange magnetism in the 











family to be able to transfuse so much of itself 
into the minds of so many painters. So like is 
one picture to another, that the Exhibition seems 
to reveal the secret that for the last fifty years the 
family has done nothing but paint itself. And in 
these days, when everyone does a little painting, it is 
-asy to imagine the family at work from morn to eve. 
Immediately after breakfast the easels are set up, 
the Queen paints the Princess Louise, the Duke of 
Edinburgh paints Princess Beatrice, the Princess 
Alice paints the Prince of Wales,etc. The easels are 
removed for lunch, and the moment the meal is over 
work is resumed. After having seen the Victorian 
Exhibition, I cannot imagine the Royal Family in 
any other way; I am convinced that is the way they 
must have passed their lives for the last quarter of a 
century. The names of G. Belli and F. Winterhalter 
are no more than flimsy make-believes. And are there 
not excellent reasons for holding to this opinion? Has 
not the Queen published, or rather surreptitiously 


issued, certain little collections of drawings? Has 
not the Princess Louise, the artist of the family, 
publicly exhibited sculpture ? The Princess Beatrice, 
has she not done something in the way of 
designing? The Duke of Edinburgh, he is a 
musician. And it is in these little excursions into 
art that the family most truly manifests its bourgeois 
nature. The sincerest bourgeois are those who 
scribble little poems and smudge little canvases 
in the intervals between an afternoon reception and 
a dinner-party. The amateur artist is always the 
most inaccessible to ideas; he is always the most 
fervid admirer of the commonplace. The staid 
German family dabbling in art in its leisure hours— 
the most inartistic, the most Philistine of all Royal 
families—this is the lesson that the Victorian Ex- 
hibition impresses upon us. 

But why should not the Royal Family decorate 
its palaces with bad art? Why should it not choose 
the most worthless portrait painters of all countries ? 
Dynasties have never been overthrown for failure 
in artistic taste. I am aware how insignificant 
the matter must seem to the majority of readers and 
should not have raised the question, but since the 
question has been raised, and by Her Majesty, I am 
well within my right in attempting a reply. The 
Victorian Exhibition is a flagrant representation of 
a bourgeois, though a royal, family. From the 
beginning to the end the Exhibition is this and no- 
thing but this. In the Entrance Hall, at the doorway, 
we are confronted with the Queen’s chief artistic 
sin—Sir Edgar Boehm. Thirty years ago this 
mediocre German sculptor came to England. The 
Queen was not long in finding him out, and she at 
once employed him on work that an artist would 
have shrunk from—namely, statuettes in Highland 
costume. The German sculptor turned out this 
odious and ridiculous costume as fast as any Scotch 
tailor. He was then employed on busts, and he did 
the entire Royal Family in marble. Again, it would 
be hard to give a reason why Royalty should not be 
allowed to possess bad sculpture. The pity is that 
the private taste of Royalty creates the public taste 
of the nation, and the public result, and of the 
gracious interest that the Queen was pleased to take 
in Mr. Edgar Boehm, is the disfigurement of London 
by several of the worst statues it is possible to con- 
ceive. It is bad enough that we should have German 
princes foisted upon us, but German statues are worse. 
The ancient site of Temple Bar has been disfigured by 
Boehm with statues of the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales, so stupidly conceived and so stupidly modelled 
that they look like figures out of a Noah's Ark. The 
finest site in London, Hyde Park corner, has been dis- 
figured by Boehm withastatueof the Dukeof Welling- 
ton sobad, so paltry,socharacteristically the work of a 
German mechanic, that it is impossible to drive down 
the beautiful road without experiencing a sensation 
of discomfort and annoyance. The original statue 
that was pulled down in the interests of Boehm 
was, it is true, bad English, but bad English 
suits the landscape better than cheap German. And 
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this disgraceful thing will remain, disfiguring the 
finest site in London, until, perhaps, some dyna- 
miter blows the thing up, ostensibly to serve the 
cause of Ireland, but really in the interests of art. 
At the other end of the park we have the Albert 
Memorial. We sympathise with the Queen in 
her grief for the Prince Consort, but we cannot 
help wishing that her grief were expressed more 
artistically. 

A city so naturally beautiful as London can do 
without statues ; the question is not so much how to 
get good statues, but how to protect London against 
bad statues. If for the next twenty-five years we 
might celebrate the memory of each great man by 
the destruction of a statue we might undo a great 
part of the mischief for which Royalty is mainly 
responsible. I do not speak of Boehm’'s Jubilee 
coinage—the melting-pot will put that right one of 
these days—but his statues, beyond some slight 
hope from the dynamiters, will be always with 
us. Had he lived, London would have disappeared 
under his statues; at the time of his death they 
were popping up by twos and threes all over the town. 
Our lovely city is our inheritance; London should 
be to the Londoner what Athens is to the Athenian. 
What would the Athenians have thought of Pericles 
if he had proposed the ornamentation of the city 
with Persian sculpture? Boehm is dead, but another 
German will be with us before long, and, under 
Royal patronage, will continue the odious disfigure- 
ment of our city. If our Royal Family possessed 
any slight ssthetic sense its influence might be 
turned to the service of art; but as it has none, it 
would be well for Royalty to refrain. Art can 
take care of itself if left to the genius of the nation 
and freed from foreign control. The Prince of 
Wales has never affected any artistic sympathies. 
For this we are thankful: we have nothing to 
reproach him with except the unfortunate “ Roll- 
call” incident. Royalty is to-day but a social fig- 
ment—it has long ago ceased to control our politics. 
Would that Royalty would take another step and 
abandon its influence in art. G. M 


THE DRAMA. 


— ————— 


* MARGARET Byna”’—“ THE GAMBLER”’—-Mr. TREE 
AND Mr. GOSSE ON IBSEN. 


{INCE M. Victorien Sardou took a fancy to the 
)-) Mediterranean littoral and built his soul a lordly 
pleasure house in the environs of Nice, the stage has 
shown us a continuous series of dramatic chromo- 
lithographs set in the framework of the Riviera. Let 
me call them, for short, Rivieramas. The theatrical 
potentialities of the neighbourhood are so conspicuous 
as probably to find honourable mention in the house 
agents’ and hotel-keepers’ advertisements. For the 
Riviera, from the dramatic view-point, means Monte 
Carlo; and Monte Carlo means needy adventuresses, 
gamblers murdered for the sake of their winnings, 
and a general atmosphere of lurid villainy ; and these 
delights mean Rivierama. Margaret Byng, by Messrs. 
F. C. Philips and Percy Fendall, produced at the 
Criterion one afternoon this week, is a Rivierama. 
You are sitting in your room in the Hdtel des 
Anglais, Nice, when the raucous voice of the camelot 
grates on your ear. “ L’Courrier du Soir-r-r, deux 
sous, d'mandez Il'assassinat du ch’min d’fer, dix 
centimes.” You find that a gentleman was barbar- 
ously murdered in the train last night, and robbed 
of the spoil he was bringing away from M. Blanc’s 
table. Observe that pretty English widow, when 
she hears the news. She is a fascinating creature, 
heavily in debt to the hotel proprietor, as you know, 
and encumbered with a disreputable papa. In fact 
she is a typical Rivieradventuress. She seems 
strangely moved. Does she know anything of the 
crime? You interrogate the waiter. Mme. Byng 








she should prove—— and so you weave a romantic 
story about the pretty widow and the murdered 
Englishman. 

That is what Mr. Philips and his collaborator 

have done, and they have not done it adroitly. Mrs. 

Byng did travel by that train, in the very next 

compartment to that occupied by the Englishman, 

to whose brother, by tle way, she is half engaged to 

be married. She heard the fatal scuffle, and when 

the train stopped laid her finger on the assassin. 

Instead, however, of handing him over to the police, 

she accepted half the plunder as hush-money. From 

that moment she was a lost woman. The murderer, 

a Corsican compound of Pranzini and Mr. Beerbohm 

Tree in Called Back, dogged her footsteps and pro- 

posed marriage, urging, as a somewhat inadequate 

excuse for loitering thus foolishly on the scene of 

his crime, that none but the brave deserve the fair. 

But it was not the fear of the Corsican ogre so much 

as remorse, the resistless longing to confess (the 

orthodox psychology of the matter’ ever since 

Dostoievsky wrote Le Crime et le Chdtiment), which 

ultimately compelled her to unburden her guilty 

soul to her betrothed. Thereupon the Corsican 

slew her, and the curtain fell. I said that the 

authors were maladroit in the conduct of their 
fable. The continued presence of the Corsican 

is not plausibly accounted for. Several of the 

personages are useless to the action: eg., the mur- 
dered man and his wife. The fact of the murder 
was all that was wanted; there was no need to give 
us a glimpse of the victim going to the slaughter. 
His wife is apparently introduced in order that the 
adventuress’s character may be blackened by her 
hypocritical condolences with the woman whose 
husband she has practically robbed. But these 
condolences, being offered behind the scenes go for 
nothing. Sublalad causa, tollitur effectus. The 
Rivieradventuress’s disreputable father is as con- 
ventional a dummy as the confidant of old French 
tragedy. One whole act—the first—showing us the 
widow's torture by her husband’s creditors before 
her widowhood, is extraneous to the drama. In fact, 
the incidents march in the loose order of a novel 
rather than in the serried ranks proper toa play. I 
have a vague notion, right or wrong, that Margaret 
Byng has already appeared as a novel. In any case, 
I am confident it would be more interesting in that 
form. 

Poor as the play is in its integrity, there are 
good things init. The scene of the young wife at 
bay in the presence of insolent duns and alcoholised 
sheriff's officers is distinctly piquant. So is that of 
the separation between husband and wife by mutual 
consent. The dialogue has a sharp, sub-acid, cynical 
flavour. It “bites.” There was nothing note- 
worthy in the acting, with the exception of Mr. 
Brooktield’s Corsican, a diverting variant of the 
typical Rivierascal, and the Rivieradventuress of 
Miss Estelle Burney, an unequal performance, but 
always intelligent, and sometimes powerful. 

The new fashion of giving isolated trial perform- 
ances as soirées instead of matinées is at least a 
hygienic measure. It gives empty theatres, musty 
and fusty through disuse, an occasional airing. Such 
a performance was that of The Gambler, by Mr. 
G. W. Boulding, at the Royalty on Saturday last. 
As its title indicates, this play was an attempt to 
revive that practically extinct dramatic species of 
which Moore's Gamester, once made famous by the 
Mrs. Beverley of Sarah Siddons, is the archetype. Mrs. 
Beverley, the long-suffering wife, who “ never, never 
will desert Mr. Micawber,” and who delivers lengthy 
sermons on the evils of gaming straight over the foot- 
lights, reappeared in Mr. Boulding’s play. When the 
sermon was over, the lady put to flight the crew of 
sharpers who had just beggared her husband by 
apostrophising them as “Ye vultures, ye vampires 
ye ghouls!” I fear I can recollect nothing else re- 
markable in The Gambler, except the proud per- 
sistency with which Mr. Leonard Outram, as a British 
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hearth and at the card-table, and a certain likeness 
which the scene of his confession of forgery bore to 
that in the last act of Feuillet’s Chamillac. Mrs. 
Bennett, as the patient (but sermonising) Grisel, 
harangued the vampires and ghouls of the card- 
table with all the perfervid eloquence of the Surrey- 
side. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree's Sunday evening lecture to 
the Playgoers’ Club “On some interesting fallacies 
of the Modern Stage” turned out to be a plea for 
dramatic idealism, enlivened by extracts from 
Maeterlinck and droll anecdotes. Being, for my own 
poor part, of Dr. Johnson's opinion about lectures, I 
anticipated a necessarily superficial treatment of the 
subject—and I was not disappointed. The great, 
but by this time rather tiresome, Ibsen question 
cannot get itself settled by mots a effet, rhe- 
torical phrases about “the drama of perpetual 
night,” and so forth. But it was very agreeable 
trifling, and the lecturer paid adroit compliments 
to both the Ibsenite and Anti-Ibsenite factions. 
And on Monday afternoon Mr. Edmund Gosse 
proceeded to damn them both, with all the con- 
descending impartiality of the “ cross-bench inind,” 
at the London Institution. It seems that Mr. Gosse 
interviewed Dr. Ibsen twenty years ago, and was the 
first to introduce him to the English public. Extracts 
from correspondence exchanged between the two 
poets revealed the fact that Mr. Gosse, on learning 
that Dr. Ibsen was proposing to write sociological 
dramas, promptly gave him some advice on the 
subject. Unfortunately, this advice was not taken. 
One remarkable theory Mr. Gosse had to propound, 
which in the light of a certain Enylish version of 
Hedda Gabler, was not without its touch of humour. 
This was to the effect that Dr. Ibsen rejected verse 
for prose as the medium for his social dramas in 
order that they might not lose by translation. 


A. B. W. 


THE WEEK. 


-— ee —- 


IN his life of Prrr, Lornp RosEBeERY mentions his 
hero's natal year, 1759, as distinguished by the births 
of two other great men, BURNS and WILBERFORCE. 
He might have added a third—ScHILLER, who was 
born on November 10 or 11 in this year. If the 
former date be correct, it was the anniversary of 
the birth of LUTHER. 


InN alluding to the anecdotes of Pitt's hard 
drinking, Lorp ROSEBERY omits to instance the 
couplet said to have been improvised between him 
and DUNDAS upon their entering the House together, 
Bacchi pleni : 

“*T cannot see the Speaker, Hal, can vou?’ 
* Not see the Speaker, man! Why, | see two !’” 


The writer in the “ Biographie Universelle,” retailing 
this story, renders Speaker by /'orateur. 


THERE is a curious mistake in Sir H. S. CUNNING- 
HAM’'S life of EARL CANNING in the “ Rulers of India” 
series, page 9 The MARQuIsS oF HASTINGS is said, 
among other exploits, to have “ proclaimed England 
as an Eastern Power by sending an Indian army 
to co-operate in Egypt against a European foe.” 
HASTINGS, who became Governor-General in 1813, 
never sent, and never had occasion to send, an 
expedition to Egypt. The expedition commanded 
by Sir Davip Barrp, which left India in December, 
1800, was dispatched by the MARQuESS WELLESLEY. 


A FRENCHMAN has made a very neat remark re- 
garding Proressor Jowertt’s forthcoming “ Life of 
Christ.” He quotes from an English paper a sentence 
describing the book as conceived in an entirely dif- 
ferent spirit from any work hitherto published on 











the same subject. Are the Gospels included among 
the hitherto published works? is the Frenchman’s 
query. 


No foreign artist with so much talent is less 
known in England than MADAME HENRIETTE 
RONNER. Her friends believing that her modesty 
was doing an injustice to herself and to her art, 
have persuaded her to permit the celebration of 
her seventieth completed year by the simultaneous 
publication in France, Holland, and England of an 
illustrated essay, written in each case by a different 
hand. To Mr. M. H. SPIELMANN has been allotted 
the suitable task of writing the text for the English 
edition, which is published very sumptuously by 
Messrs. CASSELL. MR. SPIELMANN has recorded the 
delightful achievements of this great painter of cat 
life and cat character. It was only last year in the 
Magazine of Art that the English public was enabled 
for the first time to become acquainted with this 
lady’s work. 


THE book published under the title of “ The New 
Calendar of Great Men ” (MACMILLAN), and edited by 
Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON, was projected in 1883 by 
the Newton Hall Committee for the purpose of 
illustrating the general theory of historical develop- 
ment put forth in various works by AUGUSTE COMTE. 
ComTE’s “ Positivist Calendar” contained a series of 
typical names, illustrious in all departments of 
thought and power. The greatest names were asso- 
ciated with the months ; fifty-two other great names 
with the weeks; and one worthy was given to each 
day of the year. The present volume is a collection 
of condensed biographies of the 558 persons selected 
by ComTE for his calendar. 


A NEW Life of RALEGH (The Clarendon Press), 
from the pen of Mr. WILLIAM STEBBING, is certain of 
a fit audience. RALEGH’S wonderful personality has 
tempted many writers; but the intrinsic difficulties 
of the subject have left room for a fresh present- 
ment. It is confusing for a biographer to be required 
to keep at once independent and in unison the poet, 
statesman, courtier, schemer, patriot, soldier, sailor, 
freebooter, discoverer, colonist, castle-builder, his- 
torian, philosopher, chemist, prisoner, and visionary. 
This, in spite of its difficulty, is what Mr. STEBBING 
has attempted todo. Withaclear perception of the 
method to be pursued and the ends to be aimed at, 
he recognises how imperfectly he has succeeded in 
acting up to his theory. Such a forestalling of 
criticism is often happily disappointed. 


Tue latest additions to Messrs. SWAN SONNEN- 
SCHEIN & Co.'s “ Dilettante Library” are “Brown- 
ing’s Criticism of Life,” by Mr. W. F. REVELL, and 
“Henrik Ibsen,’ by the Rev. Pamir H. Wick- 
STEED. Mr. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE was led to select 
“Bernier’s Travels” as the opening volume of his 
“Oriental Miscellany” series for two reasons. An 
edition of the book had been promised, but never 
actually issued, by Mr. ConsTABLE’s grandfather ; 
and it is a book which he himself has always admired, 
even before he was able, from actual experience, to 
appreciate fully its very remarkable accuracy. In 
the present edition he makes no claim to ideal per- 
fection: he hopes he has produced a work not abso- 
lutely correct, but merely less incorrect than others. 
BERNIER travelled in Hindustan 1656-68, during the 
reign of Aurungzebe. Having been trained under 
GASSEND!, he possessed great powers of accurate 
observation, and his book will always be valuable. 


IN the same style as their editions of TENNYSON 
and ARNOLD, MESSRS. MACMILLAN & Co. issue “ The 
Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell.” The 
introduction is written by Mr. THomas HuauHes. 
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The same publishers have brought out an edition, 
with translation and notes by Mr. A. J. BUTLER, of 
“The Paradise” of DANTE. It is eleven years since 
Mr. BuTLeER published in the same way DANTE'S 
“ Purgatory.” 


THE Fortnightly shares in the general dulness of 
the December magazines. Sik CHARLES DILKE’s 
brief rejoinder following “B.'s” article on “The 
British Army” indisposes one to read the latter. 
M. Huaugs C. Rovux’'s “ Phases of Crime in Paris” 
is interesting, and discusses a subject which is also 
dealt with by Mr. E. R. SHEARMAN, in the West- 
aninster. 


PERHAPS the most interesting article in the 
National Review is “Prince Bismarck in Middle 
Life,” by a Prussian. The author blames BISMARCK 
for not having taken such advantage of the victory 
of the Germans in 1871 as would have postponed the 
revival of France to a very distant date. He insists 
that BISMARCK could have done so, but turned aside 
from the difficulties that lay in his way. Although 
the “ Prussian” is himself generous towards France, 
he makes no allowance for similar magnanimity on 
the part of the Duke oF LAUENBURG, who might 
have exacted fifteen instead of five milliards from the 
fallen foe. Even if he had, it would have been of 
little advantage in the long run. Anything short of 
a perpetual tribute would have left France ulti- 
mately free to resume her place among the first-rate 
powers. Henceforth the National Review will be 
published by Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. 


THE December number of the Cosmopolitan is 
as attractive as any of the illustrated magazines, 
English or American. There are two SHERMAN 
articles of quite exceptional interest. The great- 
hearted general, “always thinking of you (his 
daughter), no matter how great the danger,” re- 
minds us of one of the noblest verses TENNYSON 
ever wrote :— 

“Thy voice is heard through rolling drums 
That beat to battle where he stands; 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands,” 


SHERMAN’S uncommon sense appears in such a 
sentence as this: “‘ You have already seen that those 
can give the best advice who set the worst examples, 
for we realise best our own defects.” His bonhomice 
and quiet humour appear in the following anecdote : 
In front of Savannah: GENERAL FRANK P. BLAIR, 
accompanied by GENERAL MOWER, rode up to SHER- 
MAN, who, seeing that BLAIR’s mind was burdened, 
asked, in a voice kindly with sympathy, “ What is 
it, BLAIR? what's the matter; any trouble?” “Well, 
yes, there is liable to be,” said BLAtr, slowly articu- 
lating each word. “I'm about out of whisky and 
cigars, and I'd like you to order me to get into that 
town to open up communications.” “Serious as that, 
eh, BLAIR?” said the General. ‘“ Well, then, we will 
have to get in, that’s all; anyhow, you have my 
consent.” SHERMAN’S soldierly qualities and his 
wonderful gifts as a strategist are also illustrated 
in many ways. 


It is reported that FREDERICK NIETSCHE is dying 
in the Jena Asylum, where he has been confined so 
long. 


THE lovely pine-clad promontory jutting into the 
sea between Monte Carlo and Mentone, known as the 
Cap Martin, has now, as most persons are aware, a 


Ir —p are in earnest in eg J to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 


which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





big hotel standing on its extreme end. It is here, 
according to popular report on the Riviera, that the 
QUEEN means to spend next March; and certainly 
she could not desire a more exquisitely beautiful 
resting-place. At present the hotel contains a 
guest of a different order. This is ERNEST RENAN, 
who, having just finished his “ History of the People 
of Israel,” is resting there until the time when the 
proofs of the work are placed in his hands. The 
hotel is essentially English in its character and sur- 
roundings, and it is curious to see the great French- 
man breakfasting placidly in the midst of the groups 
of chattering English pleasure-seekers, or strolling 
slowly through the woods towards Mentone, where, 
if he pleases, he may have a little theological talk 
with Mr. SPURGEON, who is slowly—very slowly— 
climbing back to health under the roof of the sunny 
Beau Rivage Hotel. 


WE wonder if Mr. GeorGE MEREDITH'S warlike 
poem, “ England before the Storm,” in the Atheneum 
owes any of its inspiration to the Fortnightly, which, 
as SIR CHARLES DILKE puts it, has been thundering 
during the last six years for reform in our land 
forces. England has forgotten that the God of 
peace is also the God of war. 


“She, impious to the Lord of Hosts, 
The valour of her offspring boasts, 
Mindless that now on land and main 
His heeded prayer is active brain.” 


The mighty domineering style in which Mr. MERE- 
DITH uses language is even more marked in “ Wind 
on the Lyre” in the Anti-Jacobin than in the 
Atheneum poem. 


Mr. MEREDITH'S appearance as a witness in 
PINNOCK v. CHAPMAN & HALL was the most striking 
incident in a curious case. When asked if the open- 
ing of Major EL.is’s story of “ James Peacock,” 
which the jury found to be a libel of Mr. JAMES 
Pinnock, of Brighton, did not offend against the 
canons of good taste, MR. MEREDITH replied “ that 
it was the attempt of a writer of serious mind to be 
humorous., It might almost be called a stereotype 
of that form of the element of humour. It wasa 
failure, but still passed with the public.” The 
learned judge suggested, “A kind of elephantine 
humour!” The judge could not see why stereo- 
typed humour should not be described in a stereo- 
typed way. “Quite so,” replied Mr. MEREDITH, 
delighted that he had made the judge understand. 
“T did not like it, but one would have to object to so 
much.” One would have to object to so much! For 
years Mr. MeReEpITH'’s finger has been on the pulse 
of the reading public, but, like a true physician, he 
has never himself exhibited anything merely for the 
purpose of pleasing the patient, although evidently 
very tolerant of the efforts of others in that direc- 
tion. 


Tue obituary of the week, besides Dom PEDRO 
and Mr. BALESTIER, includes Sir A. BLYTH, formerly 
Premier and recently Agent-General of South 
Australia, who had spent forty years of his life in 
the Colony and had long been active in every de- 
partment of its administration and political life ; 
Sir WittiAM MAcLEAy, of New South Wales, dis- 
tinguished alike in politics and in natural science, 
and an explorer of New Guinea; Mr. EGERTON 
WARBURTON, a popular Cheshire squire; and M. 
ALPHAND, Director of the Public Works of Paris, 
who—made engineer of the public gardens of that 
city by BARon HAvussMANN—-had presided over the 
laying out of the Buttes-Chaumont, the Bois de 
Boulogne, the Champs Elysées, the garden of the 
Trocadéro, and indeed most of the public gardens of 
Paris, as well as those of the Exhibition of 1889, 
and who, according to his medical attendant, Dr. 
CHARCOT, was “run to death like a hare” by his 
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hard work. His iron constitution, however, had 
enabled him to reach the age of seventy-four. 


More than one writer of eminence has drawn 
attention to the death at Dresden last Sunday of 
Mr. Wotcotr BALESTIER, the young American 
publisher. Tothe general public Mk. BALESTIER was 
only known by name, chiefly in connection with 
the recently established “ English Library” which 
threatens to prove so formidable a rival to the 
enterprise of BARON TAUCHNITZ on the Continent. 
But many English men of letters knew Mr. 
BALESTIER to be something more than an enter- 
prising publisher, and some of the most eminent 
of them were deeply impressed by his remarkable 
gifts. Though very young, he was already in a 
fa'r way towards acquiring high reputation as an 
author, whilst his singularly fascinating personality 
had secured for him the warm regard of almost 
all who were brought in contact with him in 
connection with business or literary affairs. It 
seems but the other day that he was amongst us, 
talking in his cheery and brilliant fashion of the 
great schemes with which he was concerned, and of 
his own literary labours, which every day seemed to 
be acquiring greater value and importance. The 
news of his sudden death in the crisis of an attack 
of typhoid fever came as a terrible shock to his 
many friends in this country, and the event is every- 
where regretted as the premature termination of a 
life of remarkable promise. 


Our Copenhagen correspondent writes :—‘‘ Un- 
surpassed as are the services rendered to the Liberal 
cause in Denmark by the late Mr. Bera, they must 
still be said to have found an adequate expression 
by the altogether unparalleled display of sympathy 
and sorrow which has been called forth by his 
death. A funeral like his has not been witnessed 
in Denmark for the last two or three decades, if 
ever before, except a king's, and the spontaneous- 
ness of the proceedings gave them an additional 
weight. It was Bera’s desire to be buried at 
Kolding, the town he had so long and so faithfully 
represented, but a funeral service was first held in 
one of the Copenhagen churches. Here the King 
was not represented, nor even the Ministers present, 
but one or two of them had, with all the other 
members of the Right in the Folksthing, contri- 
buted to the magnificent silver wreath, which 
was sent from the Second Chamber. <A funeral pro- 
cession of some fifteen thousand persons accom- 
panied the coffin to the railway station, where 
it remained over-night in order to be conveyed 
to Kolding the following day. At this place 
it was received with a _ procession of torches, 
and on Saturday a most imposing ceremony took 
place in the open air, there being no church large 
enough. Wreaths had been sent by the hundred, 
three triumphal arches had been erected, and some 
twelve thousand people, the flower of Liberalism in 
Denmark, had gathered. Afterwards several meet- 
ings were held; HoLGer DRACHMANN, the greatest 
living Danish poet, recited a poem he had written in 
honour of BerG, who was eulogised by some two 
score of speakers.” 


THE HIGH COURT OF BUDGERY-GAR. 
angie 

W EK were camped on the edge of a billabong. 

Barlas was kneading a damper, Drysdale was 
tenderly packing coals about the billy to make 
the water boil, and I was cooking the chops. The 
hobbled horses were picking the grass and the old- 
man salt-bush near, and Bimbi, the black boy, was 
gathering twigs and bark for the fire. Yes, that is 
the order of merit—Barlas, Drysdale, myself, the 
horses, and Bimbi. Then comes the Cadi. He is 
placed in a separate list, and given an isolated and 
indolent position, because he was our guest and also 








because, in a way, he represented the Government. 
And though bushmen do not believe much in a far- 
off Government—even if they do say sometimes when 
protesting against a bad Land Law, “And your 
petitioners will ever Pray,’ and all that kind of 
yabber-yabber—they give its representative the lazy 
side of the fire and a fig of the best tobacco, when he 
bails up a camp as the Cadi did ours. Stewart 
Ruttan, the Cadi, was the new magistrate at Win- 
dowie and Gilgan, that is, for a huge section of the 
Carpentaria country. He was now on his way to 
Gilgan to try some cases there. He was a new chum, 
though he had lived in Australia for years. As 
Barlas said, he’d been kept in a cultivation-paddock 
in Sydney and Brisbane; and he was now going to 
take the business of justice out of the hands of 
Heaven and its trusted agents the bushmen, and 
reduce the land to the peace of the Beatitudes by 
the imposing reign of law and summary judgments. 
Barlas had just said as much, though in different 
language. 

I knew by the way that Barlas dropped the 
damper on the hot ashes and swung round on his 
heel that he was in a particularly bad temper. “And 
so you think, Cadi,” he said, “ that we squatters and 
bushmen are a hard-hearted, murderous lot; that we 
hunt down the Myalls (aborigines) like kangaroos or 


dingofs, and unrighteously take justice in our own - 


hands instead of handing it over to you?” 

*T think,” said the Cadi, “that individual and 
private revenge should not take the place of the 
Courts of Law. If the blacks commit depreda- 
tions——”’ 

“ Depredations!” Drysdale interjectingly repeated 
with emphatic scorn. 

“ Depredations and crimes,” the Cadi continued, 
“they should be captured as criminals are captured 
elsewhere and be brought in and tried. In that way 
respect would be shown to British law and——” 
—here he hesitated slightly, for Barlas’ face was not 
pleasant to see—‘ and the statutes.” 

But Barlas’ voice was almost compassionate as he 
said, “ Cadi, every man to his trade, and you've got 
yours. But you haven't learned yet that this isn’t 
Brisbane or Melbourne. You haven't stopped to 
consider how many police would be necessary for 
this immense area of country if you are really to be 
of any use. And see here ”’—his face grew grim and 
dark—* you don’t know what it is to wait for the 
law to set things right in this Never, Never Land. 
There isn’t a man in the Carpentaria and Port Darwin 
country but has lost a friend by the cowardly crack 
of a waddy in the dead of night or a spear from be- 
hind a tree. Never any fair fighting, but red slaughter 
and murder, curse their black hearts!" And Barlas 
gulp-d down what seemed very like a sob. Drysdale 
and I knew how strongly Barlas felt. He had been 
engaged to be married toa girl on the Daly River, 
and a week before the wedding she and her mother 
and her two brothers were butchered by blacks 
whom they had often befriended and fed. We knew 
what had turned Barlas’ hair grey and spoiled his 
life. Drysdale took up the strain: “ Yes, Cadi, you've 
got the true missionary gospel, the kind of yabber 
they fire at each other over tea and buns at Darling 
Point and Toorak—all about the poor native and 
the bad, bad men who don’t put peas in their guns, 
and do sometimes get an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. . . . Come here, Bimbi.” Bimbi came. 

“ Yoki, marmi” (* Yes, master”), Bimbi said. 

“You kill that black fellow, mother belonging to 
you?” 

* Yoki, marmi.” 

“Yes,” Drysdale continued, “ Bimbi went out 
with a police expedition against his own tribe, and 
himself cut his own mother’s head off. As a race, 
as a family, the blacks have no loyalty. They will 
track their own brothers down for the whites as 
ruthlessly as they track the whites down. As a race 
they are treacherous and vile. As individuals they 
may have their good points.” 

“No, Cadi,” once more added Barlas, “we can 
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get along very well without your consolidated 
statutes or High Courts or Low Courts just yet. 
They are too slow. Leave the black devils to us. 
You can never prove anything against them in a 
court of law. We'vetried that. Tribal punishment 
is the only proper thing for individual crime. That 
is what the nations practice in the islands of the 
South Seas. A trader or a Government official is 
killed. Then a man-of-war sweeps a native village 
out of existence with Hotchkiss guns. Cadi, we like 
you; but, we say to you, Go back to your cultivation- 
paddock at Brisbane, and marry a wife and beget 
children, and feed on the Government, and let us 
work out our own salvation. We'll preserve British 
justice and the statutes, too. There, the 
damper, as Bimbi would say, is corbon budgery (very 
good), and your chop is done to a turn, Cadi. ‘ 
And now let's talk of something that doesn’t give a 
chap a bad taste in the mouth.” 

The Cadi undoubtedly was more at home with 
reminiscences of nights at the Queensland Club and 
moonlight picnics at lovely Humpy Bong and cham- 
pagne spreads in a Government launch than at 
dispensing law in the Carpentaria district. And he 
had eager listeners. Drysdale’s open-mouthed, ad- 
miring “ My word!” as he puffed his pipe, his back 
against an iron-bark tree, was most eloquent of 
long banishment from the delights of the “ cultiva- 
tion-paddock”; and Barlas nodded frequently his 
approval, and was less grim than usual. And yet, 
peaceful as we were, it might have puzzled a 
stranger to see that all of us were armed. Armed 
in this tenantless, lonely wilderness! Lonely and 
tenantless enough it seemed. There was the range 
of the copper-mine hills to the south, lighted by the 
wan moon; and between and to the west a rough 
scrub country desolating beyond words, and where 
even edible snakes would be scarce; spots of dead- 
finish, gidya and brigalow bush to north and east, 
and in the trees by the billabong the cry of the 
cockatoo and the laughing-jackass. It was lonely, 
but surely it was safe. Yes, perhaps it was safe! 

It was late when we turned in, our heads upon 
our saddles, for the Cadi had been more than amus- 
ing; he had been confidential, and some political 
characters were roughly overhauled for our benefit, 
while Society did not escape amiable flagellation. 
Next morning the Cadi left us. He gave us his 
camps—Bora Bora, Budgery-gar, Wintelliga, and 
Gilgan—since we were to go in his direction also 
soon. He turned round in his saddle as he rode off 
and said gaily, “Gentlemen, I hope you'll always 
help to preserve the majesty of the law as satisfac- 
torily as you have sustained its representative from 
the contents of your swags.” 

Drysdale and I waved our hands to him, but 
Barlas muttered something between his teeth. We 
chad two days of cattle-hunting in the Copper-mine 
hills, and then we started westward, in the tracks of 
the Cadi, to make for Barlas’ station. The second 
day we camped at Bora Bora Creek. We had just 
chobbled the horses, and were about to build a fire, 
when Bimbi came running to us. *“ Marmi, marmi,” 
the said to Drysdale, “that fellow Cadi yarraman 
mumkull over there, Plenty myall mandowie.” 
«Master, master, the Cadi’s horse is dead over 
there, and there are plenty of black fellows’ tracks 
about.’’) 

We found the horse pierced with spears. The 
‘Cadi had evidently mounted and tried to get away. 
And soon, by a clump of the stay-a-while bush, we 
discovered, alas! the late companion of our camp-fire. 
.He was gashed and speared from head to foot, and 
naked. We buried him beneath a rustling sandal- 
itree, and on its bark carved the words, 

“Sacred to the memory of Stewart Ruttan.” 
And beneath, Barlas added the following— 
“The Cadi sleeps. The law regards him not.” 


In a pocket of the Cadi’s coat, which lay near, we 
found the picture of a sweet-faced girl. On the back 


‘*To dearest Stewart, from Alice.” 
Barlas’ face was stern and drawn. He looked at 
us from under his shaggy brows. “There's a Court 
to be opened,” he said. “Do you stand for law or 
justice?” 
“For justice,” we replied. 
Four days later in a ravine at Budgery-gar a 
big camp of blacks were feasting, and with loath- 
some pantomime re-enacting the murders they had 
committed within the past few’ days; murders of 
innocent white women and children, and good men 
and true—among them the Cadi, God help him! 
Great fires were burning in the centre of the camp, 
and the bodies of the black devils writhed with 
hideous colour in the glare. Effigies of murdered 
whites were speared and gashed and mangled with 
brutal cries, and then black women of the camp 
were brought out and mockeries of the worst 
horrors that mind can conceive were performed. 
Hell had opened and emptied forth its carrion. 

But twelve bitter determined white men looked 
down upon this scene from the scrub and rocks 
above and their teeth were set. Barlas, their leader, 
turned to them and said: 

“ This court is open. Are you ready?” 

“ Ready!” was the reply... . 

One is not bound to say how many of those sable 
murderers below escaped from that rain of bullets. 
But when those twelve white jurymen rode away 
from the ravine there was not one of them but 
believed that justice had been awarded by the High 
Court of Budgery-gar. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





OWEN MEREDITH. 


Sr1r,—I think your reviewer has hardly hit tle marx in 
attributing the loss of Owen Meredith’s popularity to the 
“Orientalism” of his poetry. The “ Wanderer,” which, after 
“ Clyteemnestra,” was his first work of note, and which obtained 
considerable temporary success, but was soon pretty well for- 
gotten, contained as little as possible of the “ Oriental” element. 
All but two or three small and insignificant pieces are strictly 
modern, society verses, a mixture of the comic and the senti- 
mental, of persiflage and sensationalism, evidently inspired by 
the spirit of the day, but attractive from the light melodious 
grace of the verse and the apparent personal feeling. They are 
in reality transcripts, more or less, we may suppose, disguised, 
of his own youthful experiences in varions capitals of Europe, 
especially Paris, on which subject his verses decidedly give the 
effect of Alfred de Musset at second hand. The fascination soon 
died away, from a sense of the shallowness of the feeling and 
slight texture of the verse, as well, we may hope, as from the 
flavour of Parisian immorality which ran through it all.—I am, 
Sir, ete. A.S 








IN THE HOLLOW AT LONG DITTON. 





“This hollow at Long Ditton is the very place of singing birds; 
never was such a place fur singing—the valley is full of music,’’ etc. -- 
‘*The Coming of Summer,” by Richard Jeftries, in Longman’s Magazine 
for December, 1891. 


F singing birds this hollow is the haunt, 
Never was such a place for singing in! 
The valley overflows with song and chaunt, 
And brimming echoes spill the pleasant din : 
Such wealth of jewels steeped in running gold 
The azure cup of heaven can hardly hold. 


High in the oak-trees where the fresh leaves sprout, 
The blackbirds with their oboe voices make 

The sweetest broken music all about 
The beauty of the day for beauty’s sake, 

The wanton shadow, and the languid cloud, 

The grass-green velvet where the daisies crowd. 


And all about the air that softly comes 

Thridding the hedgerows with its noiseless feet, 
The purling waves with muffled elfin drums 

That step along their pebble-paven street, 
And all about the mates whose love they won, 





of it was written, 


And all about the sunlight and the sun. 
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The thrushes into song more bravely launch 
Than thrushes do in any other dell ; 
Warblers and willow-wrens on every branch 
Each hidden by a leaf their rapture tell ; 
Greenfinches in the elms sweet nothings say— 
Busy with love from dawn to dusk are they. 


A passionate nightingale adown the lane 
Shakes with the force and volume of his song 
A hawthorn’s heaying foliage ; such a strain, 
Self-caged like him to make his singing strong, 
Some poet may have made in days of yore, 
Untold, unwritten, lost for evermore. 
Jonun DAVIDSON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tae Speaker OFFIcE, 
Friday, December 11th, 1891. 

NHE office of Devil's Advocate is invidious, but has 
been found necessary, and is not recorded to 
have frustrated the canonisation of any saint. Mr. 
Churton Collins in his “ Illustrations of Tennyson” 
(Chatto & Windus) has no idea of interfering with 
Lord Tennyson's ; on the contrary, he is emphatic in 
pointing out that the appropriation which adorns 
and exalts is not plagiarism, and that “it would be 
absurd and presumptuous to conclude that the 
analogies which have been traced between the ideas 
and expressions of Lord Tennyson and those of other 
poets and writers were in all, or indeed in most cases, 
deliberate or even conscious imitations.” This is 
most true; it is impossible to estimate the part 
performed in all intellectual operations by uncon- 
scious cerebration, the draft upon the latent fund of 
thoughts, impressions, and phrases long ago received 
into the mind from extraneous sources, and 
apparently absorbed without a trace, yet in reality 
ever ready to appear when summoned by the magic 
of association. We could tell Mr. Collins, for 
instance, of a poet who wrote of “the climbing 
wave” without conscious indebtedness to Virgil or 
Lord Tennyson himself, though doubtless deriving 
the epithet from the latter; and Lord Tennyson 
might probably make the same assertion respecting 
nine-tenths of his alleged borrowings, even if, with 
respect to half of them, he had to add the same con- 

fession. ' 


If we have a fault to find with Mr. Collins's 
learned and suggestive volume, it is that the limit- 
ation thus enunciated in the preface is not repeated 
in the book. Envy and unintelligence are potent 
factors in average literary criticism, and we shall 
not be surprised to see the Swan of Farringford 
passing for a Jackdaw by-and-by, especially if any 
American versifier should arise who should also be a 
critic, and who should stand in the same relation 
to him as Mr. Howells occupies to Dickens and 
Thackeray. It would be well if in Mr. Collins’s next 
edition the obviously unconscious imitations were 
indicated by an asterisk, unless it were thought 
better to star the obviously conscious, which would, 
indeed, be less troublesome. 

Instances of direct imitation are notwithstand- 
ing plentiful, and, curiously enough, they fre- 
quently occur in passages especially stamped with 
the writer's individuality of style. Nothing, for 
instance, could seem mare truly Tennysonian than 
the lines— 

‘** Arms on which the standing muscle sloped 
As slopes a wild brook o’er « little stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it.” 


Yet they are identified as the property of Theocritus, 
and the imitation is too elaborate to be unconscious, 
Mr. Collins also shows that the very peculiar burden 
of “Come into the garden, Maud,” is caught from a 
forgotten lyric of Dryden's. It was, indeed, scarcely 
necessary to rehearse stories from the Mabinogion 
and the “ Morte d’Arthur” to prove Lord Tennyson's 





fidelity to his avowed originals, or to dwell upon the 
derivation of similes and descriptions from Homer, 
Virgil, and Shakespeare, which may be considered 
as much the common property of all poets as the 
phenomena of Nature herself. Nor need we be sent 
all the way to Dante for so trite an idea as the 
wheel of fortune; or to Dumas for so obvious a 
metaphor as “the fierce light that beats upon a 
throne.” But Mr. Collins has done well in pointing 
out how deeply Tennyson is steeped in Lucretius, to 
whom he may almost be said to owe more than to 
any other poet. 


In some cases the critic appears to us to measure 
the Laureate’s erudition by his own. We question, 
for instance, whether Tennyson is deeply versed 
in Donne’s sermons: if the profound lesson of the 
“ flower in the crannied wall” must have any inspirer 
but the flower itself, this is more likely to be found 
in Emerson's dictum (probably after some more 
ancient sage) that “ God reappears with all his parts 
in every moss and cobweb” (compare Pope, “as full, 
as perfect, in a hair as heart’). Nor can we for an 
instant believe that Tennyson found the Duke of 
Wellington’s hoary hair in Claudian’s “ De Bello 
Getico ;” and, in fact, unless Stilicho rode into battle 
bare-headed, his canities was not the whiteness of his 
hair but of his feathers. “ Maud” was published in 
1855, four years before Fitzgerald’s “Omar Khayyam,” 
and “the unseen hand at a game” cannot be derived 
from the latter unless Tennyson saw this in MS. 
It is difficult to determine the date of Fitzgerald's 
translation from his correspondence, but it seems 
certain that even his intimate friend Cowell had not 
seen itin September 1858. Finally, though Tennyson, 
writing of “the cobweb woven across the cannon’s 
throat” may possibly have thought of Bacchylides, 
the entire description of Peace is manifestly a 
translation into words of Landseer’s picture in the 
Vernon Gallery. 


Mr. Collins’s volume will always be a happy 
hunting ground for the seekers after literary coin- 
cidences. This vocation is not to be despised ; its 
successful pursuit requires taste as well as learning, 
and even though it may appear to be occupied with 
minutiz, its tangible gain is not insignificant. It is 
most interesting to learn, what we are sure has 
hitherto been hidden from all men but Mr. Collins, 
that Chaucer, Shakespeare, Phineas Fletcher, Par- 
nell, Pope, and Tennyson (Peacock might have 
been added), describing the circles made by a stone 
cast into water, were each and all following 
Silius Italicus, persuaded as we may be that not 
one of them knew it. But it would be highly 
unjust to Mr. Collins not to recognise higher aims 
in his researches than those of his prototype, 
Macrobius. He wishes, in the first place, to deter- 
mine Lord Tennyson's place among English poets. 
We concur in his conclusion without admitting the 
relevancy of his chief argument. Lord Tennyson 
does belong to the second class of poets, not the 
first: and Mr. Collins's comparison of him with 
Virgil is most appropriate. But his tendency to 
imitate, and in imitating to improve upon his 
original, is neither cause nor symptom of this second- 
ary rank. If all his beauties had been strictly his own, 
he would still have been a Virgil, a Spenser, a Dry- 
den, rather than a Lucretius, a Shelley, a Chaucer ; 
because, with one remarkable éxception, his access 
to the fountains of inspiration is not immediate; he 
is essentially a reflective poet. 


It may be well for the Victorian age that this is 
so; for it has enabled him to embody its spirit in his 
verse with a truth which would have been impossible 
toa poet of more forcible individuality. We look to 
the Drydens, not to the Miltons, for the mirror of 
their times. The very greatest poets are not for an 
age, but for all time: nor can we imagine the spirit 
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of any epoch to be perfectly transfused into 
temperaments so exceptional as a Wordsworth’s or 
a Shelley’s. It can be only bequeathed by a writer 
not too daringly original to be out of harmony with 
the age’s prevailing influences, neither too much in 
its van nor too far in its rear—a Spenser, a Dryden, 
a Pope. These, and not his great immediate 
predecessors, are the poets with whom Lord Tenny- 
son should be classed; his affinity to Spenser, as 
Mr. Collins has perceived, is especially close, and 
we do not believe that he will ultimately be ranked 
one whit below him. In one respect he surpasses 
him, his direct access to the truest inspiration, where 
pathos has to be combined with passion. The quieter 
mood of “Dora,” tender as it is, may seem slightly 
artificial; but the intense feeling of “ Edward Gray,” 
“ Break, break, break,’ “ Maud’ (notwithstanding 
Mr. Collins's disparaging estimate of this crown of 
Tennyson's poetry), and parts of “The Grand- 
mother’s Apology,” and of “ Locksley Hall” and 
“Lady Clare,’ equal Tennyson, so far as this 
limited department extends, with the poets whose 
inspiration has owed least to culture. 





Mr. Collins has yet another object in view, for 
which he deserves thanks and commendation. He 
wishes to show, and has shown, how English 
literature should be made an instrument of educa- 
tion; how infinitely more valuable for the purpose 
of culture, as well as more interesting to the student, 
is the literary method of handling it than the philo- 
logical. R. G. 








REVIEWS. 


TWO CANONS OF LITERARY JUDGMENT. 
Wrirers anp Reapers. By George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 

HE six gossiping lectures which this book contains 

are composed in a vigorous style, and display the 
intimate knowledge of our eighteenth century litera- 
ture suggested by their author’s name. They dis- 
play also some slight distortion of logic; but this 
blemish we are inclined to pardon. It does not 
interfere in any way with our enjoyment of Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill's picturesque and well-informed essays. 
The first four lectures give an account of some of 
the literary tastes and opinions of the last two 
centuries ; the importance of which account, though 
it is interesting in itself, lies in the general proposi- 
tions supposed to issue from it. Inquiring after the 
latter, we could at first discover only the familiar 
one that “tastes differ.” But Dr. Hill has not 
devoted four lectures to giving us glimpses of any- 
thing so obvious, and a nearer scrutiny set the 
following canons in relief as the heads of his argu- 
ment, viz. (1) “In matters of taste there is only one 
sure judge, and that is time” (p. 16); (2) “Our 
literary tastes should be catholic” (Lect. iv. passim). 
With regard to these propositions we differ 
seriously from Dr. Hill, for we consider the first to 
be entirely false, and the second only partly true. 
And we have this further difficulty, that most of Dr. 
Hill’s instances seem to us to have no connection, 
either positive or negative, with his canons. We 
have not space to make this assertion good in detail 
here, but we would ask, for the sake of example, 
which of his canons the following instances sup- 
port :—Southey is adduced as having thought that 
his “ History of Brazil” “ would ages hence be found 
among those works which are not destined to 
perish” (p. 12); Pomfret, the now unknown author 
of the “Choice,” was still, at the end of the last 
century—a hundred years after his death—“ the 
most popular of the English poets,” teste Southey 
(p. 27); David Hume said of Home's Douglas, in 
despite of Shakespeare, “ I am persuaded that it wi'! 
be esteemed the best and, by French critics, the only 
tragedy in our language” (p. 42); (this is no breach 
of canon 1, Dr. Hill not having provided a common 











measure of contemporaries and past - masters;) 
Samuel Johnson and his friends sat up all night to 
read the novels of Fanny Burney, of which we read, 
if anything, but Macaulay's criticism (p. 75); the 
Scotch language, country, and people, that were out 
of the fashion until Burns and Scott wrote, have 
been very much in the fashion since (p. 91). 

If the second and fourth of these instances were 
reprimands to us for neglecting books approved 
by time, we could perceive their pertinence to at 
least one of the canons; but we do not gather that 
Dr. Hill has any wish to revive Pomfret and Fanny 
Burney. With regard to the fifth instance, it is 
hard to see that any literary taste is in question 
here. Scotland, it is true, is the “land o’ cakes,” 
but this circumstance hardly makes the taste for it 
belletristic, unless, indeed, Dr. Hil! still classes the 
passion for letters, as in Grub Street days, among the 
intestinal movements. And as for the sudden vogue 
of Burns and Scott at the beginning of this century, it 
was not so much the wsthetic prejudices of our fore- 
fathers that had obscured those writers previously, 
as Providence, by delaying the date of their birth. 

Our objections to the canons themselves, as op- 
posed to the instances, are too many to elaborate. 
But in respect of the first canon we would ask 
what “time” signifies here; and since it cannot 
well signify anything more than “ our predecessors,” 
—Father Time being no entity outside of fairy 
tales,—we would ask, secondly, what standard these 
predecessors used, whose decisions we are told to 
accept. Was it anything but their taste, i.c., the re- 
action of their entire personality on the impressions 
offered? And if, as is the case, it was nothing else, 
why may not we, to whom the use of such a standard 
is as accessible as to any previous age, apply this 
standard for ourselves? If we would be true to our 
trust as men, we must apply it for ourselves, and 
that for two reasons. For, in the first place, only 
thus can taste be preserved living and natural. If 
we check the spontaneous reaction of our personality 
on its impressions, forcing on ourselves another 
guide in wsthetic matters—the reactions, for in- 
stance, of other personalities in other ages—our 
taste will become a thing of rules indeed, uniform 
and conventional, but not based on ourselves, charged 
therefore with no living force of humanity, lifeless, 
that is, and, because lifeless, false also and worthless. 
And secondly, only under this condition can the 
zesthetic ideal advance. In works of art, as in other 
things, each generation finds chiefly what it brings to 
the contemplation of them; and since no generation 
brings a universal mind to the task, the filling-in of 
the sum of truth evidently requires that men in all 
ages should exercise, to the best of their ability, their 
own individual judgments here,—that they may 
never, by substituting for their proper eyes the eyes 
of the past, let slip their opportunity of revealing 
another facet of the teaching of art. 

But though we insist that our sesthetic consciences 
must remain thus in our own keeping, we do not hold 
that the judgments of the individual will necessarily 
be at variance with those of time. On the contrary, 
they will oftener agree with the latter at bottom, inas- 
much as a book which has delighted many successive 
generations is likely to have that touch in it which 
finds the whole world kin. Wecontend only that in 
such cases our approval must be given, not at Time’s 
dictate, not because the earlier generations have 
approved,—for then our individual judgment will be 
valueless,—but because we too are men, “et mentem 
mortalia tangunt.” 

Hereby Dr. Hill's second canon, the one which 
enjoins catholicity of taste, is also criticised. For if 
our taste is to be the spontaneous reaction of our 
personality on its impressions, the catholicity of 
our taste must be conditioned by the catholicity of 
ourselves; and since the latter is at best imperfect, 
our taste also, if it is to be true, can never be 
universal. Dr. Hill, accordingly, is not justified in 
blaming Macaulay for the imperfeetion of his literary 
benevolence (p. 121), unless he is prepared to blame 
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him for being an imperfect man; nor in counselling 
others to aim at a universal artistic sympathy, 
unless he regards them as capable of becoming first 
universal characters. 

In his last two lectures Dr. Hill puts forward the 
study of literature as a means of cultivating the 
imagination, which faculty, he thinks, requires a 
special development at the present day, inasmuch as 
it, more than our other faculties, suffers from the 
disciplined uniformity of modern life—uniformity in 
externals, in educational methods, even in games. 

We think with Dr. Hill that literature is a good 
nurse of the imagination; but we are not so sure 
that this faculty ought to receive any special 
cultivation now. No doubt the neglect of it is 
likely to render us one-sided ; but when we put our 
whole energy forth in any task, one-sided we inevit- 
ably become, not being gods. We can only avoid 
one-sidedness, in fact, by being no-sided; and it 
is, therefore, our duty, not to shrink from one- 
sidedness, but to aim rather at being one-sided in 
the direction which our talents and the opportunity 
of the age (and in the average man these two con- 
ditions coincide) render most advantageous — the 
direction, that is, in which our one-sidedness can 
reach farthest. There can be little doubt which 
direction this is at present. The anti-synthetic 
mood of most of us declares plainly enough that our 
best development will be found in scientific research 
and practical construction. And, moreover, the 
opportunity of natural discovery is ours in a degree 
that has not been vouchsafed to other times; and 
our opportunity is our work. 

The question, therefore, whether the imagination 
should be specially cultivated now, resolves itself 
into this other question: Whether the cultivation of 
that faculty is likely to aid us in our peculiar task of 
industrial and scientific construction. It has become 
the fashion lately to speak as if it would; to insist 
on the indispensability of imagination to the scien- 
tific searcher. But imagination is a big word, that 
covers more than one faculty. There is one kind 
of imagination, which is reason’s child, that consists 
in running along a carefully observed chain of facts 
until we pass in an unchanged direction beyond its 
visible ending—in building an imaginary wing in 
strict keeping with the edifice of the actual; and 
there is another kind, which will not run along 
any chain of facts, nor observe any strict keeping 
with the actual, but, wayward, weaves together all 
impossible things, and chiefly excels in bestowing 
on momentary feelings a permanent habitation in 
the world without. And it is this second kind of 
imagination which literature and desultory study 
breed ; which kind we hold to be not merely super- 
fluous but harmful to the man of science, who is the 
man of law. For him the poet expresses the truer 
rule when he says 
“ Willst du als Mann das Schwert der Wissenschaft verdaun, 

Musst du als Jiingling nicht Kunstzuckerbréckchen kaun ; ” 


and Darwin gave the truer example when he allowed 
his artistic faculties to fall into a state of atrophy. 

Not that we would propose to this age as a 
positive end the atrophy of its artistic faculties. 
We have been trying rather to suggest a doubt 
whether it is desirable to interfere with those con- 
ditions of modern life which, if carried far enough, 
might possibly realise such a result. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S LATEST. 
Darxness AND Dawn. By F. W. Farrar. Two vols. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1891. 

Tuts is a detestable book, writ in a style which is 
every good man’s aversion. It is in two handsome, 
well-printed volumes, and is comely to look upon if 
a little heavy to hold. The craftsmen have all done 
their part —the paper-maker, the printer, the binder, 
and, we trust, the publisher; the only sinner is the 
author, but him it is impossible to forgive. He 
makes us well-nigh despair of the Republic, and 





almost persuades us to become a Diggleite and 
grudge children a liberal education. 

What, we were forced to ask ourselves, as, wearied 
and cloyed, the second volume of “ Darkness and 
Dawn” dropped from our tired hand—what is the 
good of being a scholar, what is the advantage of 
being well-read, of having scorned delights and 
lived laborious days in learned foundations, of being 
a dignitary in a grave Church Establishment, of 
having read all that is to be read, of knowing the 
best in many literatures, if it is to leave you, as it 
has left Archdeacon Farrar, capable of writing a 
book like this? 

The Archdeacon’s admiration for all that is noble 
in literature is, we are sure, genuine. He can and 
will spin you off a page—or, for that matter, a dozen 
pages—in praise of the world’s masterpieces. Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, all the lofty, grave tragedians taught in 
chorus and iambic, are at his finger’s end. He dotes, 
we doubt not, on King James’ version of the Holy 
Scriptures, and yet by some horrid fortune this 
Cymon loses none of his bad manners as he gazes 
on the perfect outlines of his Iphigenia. It would 
almost seem as if the more he admired, the worse he 
became. This it is that makes the case of the Arch- 
deacon so melancholy. It gives the lie to the Latin 
grammar, to Gray’s “ Elegy,” and we know not what 
else. The Arts, it would appear, do not always 
refine; whilst the chillest penury,the blackest frost, is 
preferable to such a “ genial current” as flows turbu- 
lently through the pages of “ Darkness and Dawn.” 

The situation is a hopeless one, and must be 
abandoned. The Archdeacon has everything to 
learn, and yet there remains nothing he can be 
taught. He has in his library, we cannot doubt, a 
slender volume, not one-fifth the size of one of his 
splendid tomes, called “Callista,” a sketch of the 
third century, a little book which still sheds a mild, 
glowworm light upon the far-off times of which it 
treats. But what is the good of praising “ Callista” 
to Dr. Farrar? He knows it, and, what is more, 
admires it, and would outdo you in its praise; and 
yet all his admiration has not availed to cleanse the 
pages of his new book of a single superfluous epithet, 
or to instil into his composition one tiny grain of 
quietness, grace, or dignity. 

To write a story of the beginnings of Christianity 
—its “dewy dawn,” as Dr. Farrar inevitably calls it 
amidst the decadence of the Pagan world, and to 
introduce into it historical and apostolical charac- 
ters, could never under any circumstances be an 
easy task; but the difficulties of it are increased 
when, as in the present case, the author is by pro- 
fession an advocate of the new faith. Dr. Johnson's 
well-worn saying about his taking care the Whig 
dogs had the worst of it is forced upon the reader 
of Dr. Farrar’s highly coloured account of Pagan 
vices and Christian virtues. The authorities for the 
former are paraded, and their pages ransacked to 
justify the familiar tales about extravagance at the 
table and cruelty to slaves, whilst darker crimes, 
unfit for pious ears, are hinted at. That the Roman 
world was a hell is likely enough. Goethe has not 
hesitated to say that life is always one. A steady 
perusal of French novels and a careful study of 
French pictures and photographs may some day 
provide a priest of a strange faith with ample 
material for a lurid description of a foul though 
Christian world; but he will do well to remember 
what Dr. Farrar has forgotten, that to make two 
heaps, one of vices and the other of virtues, and to 
attribute one heap to one side and the other to the 
other, is not the way to make either history profit- 
able or romance interesting. 

The spread of Christian doctrine from one con- 
vert to another is an intensely interesting subject, 
and has been handled by Dr. Newman in “ Callista ” 
with rare skill. Dr. Farrar is not successful. He 
represents Britannicus asking Pomponia, “‘ But what 
made His disciples believe that Christus was a Son 
of God?’ Sitting quietly there, she told him that 
day of the Jews, as the people who had kept alive 
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for centuries the knowledge of the one true God; of 
their age-long hopes of a Deliverer; of their pro- 
phecies ; and of the coming of the Baptist. On his 
next visit she told him of Jesus, and read to him 
parts of one of the old sketches of His ministry 
which were current in the form of notes and frag- 
ments among Christians who had heard the preach- 
ing of Peter or other apostles. Lastly, she told him 
some of the miracles and the story of His death and 
resurrection. He spake,” she said, “as never man 
spake. He did what man never did. Above all, 
He rose from the dead the third day. Even the 
centurion who watched the Crucifixion returned to 
Jerusalem and said, ‘ Truly, this was a Son of God.’ 
Britannicus felt almost stunned by the rush of new 
emotions.” 

The difficulty of making converts is gone if the 
convert that is to be starts with believing every 
word he is told, and never dreams of inquiring what 
are his instructor's means of information. 

How far it is permissible to introduce real 
characters into a work of imagination is a question 
we should like to discuss with the admirable and 
painstaking author of “ Esther Vanhomrigh.” With 
Shakespeare staring us in the face, it is impossible to 
warn the novelist off the slopes of history altogether 
—for what the dramatist has done, the novelist may 
do. Taste and feeling must determine between what 
is lawful and what indecent. There may be—we 
are sure there are—those who will be glad to read in 
*“ Darkness and Dawn” that the face of the disciple 
whom Jesus loved was a perfect oval, and that his 
whole appearance was magnetic, and also that on 
entering a room he was capable of uttering the 
following sentences :— 

“* Rise, he said, ‘brethren and saints. What 
homage is this? Weare men of like passions with 
yourselves. I do not mistake your feelings. Ye 
think that such reverence must be due to a disciple, 
whom, unworthy as he was, yet Jesus loved. But 
know ye not that every true saint among you is 
nearer to Him now by His Spirit than it was 
possible for us to be in the days of His Flesh? Has 
not our brother Paul taught you in his preaching 
that your bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost, who 
dwelleth in you except you be reprobate ?’ 

“Then Leucis rose and said,‘ Let us kneel and 
thank God in Prayer that He has suffered an apostle 
of His Son to visit us, and then we will join in a 
common hymn.” 

For ourselves, we can only say in sad sincerity 
that such stuff is horrible. The great Apostle of 
the Gentiles is described as “sadly disfigured by 
ophthalmia.” If this is not impertinence, the word is 
for all practical purposes useless. 

Nero we are ready to hand over to the tor- 
mentors. Dr. Farrar punishes him severely, and 
ealls him “a bad boy.” Dead Czsars have often 
been despitefully used ; this one, so far from stopping 
a chink to keep the wind away, is hollowed into a 
whistle through which the author of “ Eric; or, Little 
by Little,” blows a familiar tune. 

“*No, he said, ‘ Britannicus must die. So Nero 
deliberately chose the evil and refused the good, and 
the narrow wicket-gate of repentance was closed 
behind him, and the enemies of his soul flung wide 
open before him the portals of crime; and the wild 
steeds of their passions, as they sprang forth on 
their down-hillward path, soon flung from his seat 
the charioteer who had seemed inclined for one brief 
instant to tighten the reins and check their headlong 
speed,” 

Again we groan, What is the good of being a 
scholar if it does not save you from the possibility 
of writing anything like that ? 

The style of the book, to do it justice, pleasantly 
reminds one of many things. At times it is of Dr. 
Blimber ; then of the famous novel, so voluptuous 
and so soft, that Miss Nickleby read to Mrs. Witit- 
terley in Cadogan Place; and then—and these, per- 
haps, are the nicest parts—of a small boy writing 
home from school: “By the side of Otho lounged 








another youth, whose name was Tullius Senecio.” 
“ And then another boy went in and made thirteen 
runs. His name is Thomas Smithson.” 

Details, of course, abound as if scattered from a 
classical castor. We read of dresses and dinners, 
of tongues of nightingales and brains of African 
flamingoes, and for every detail the author vouches 
an authority. “Otho set eighty different sorts of 
Wine before his guests, besides other kinds of deli- 
cate drinks.” We hope Otho’s friends were able the 
next morning to bear testimony with Mrs. Gamp 
that the drinks, delicate and otherwise, were all 
good. 

Mr. Goschen the other day, in his rectorial ad- 
dress, spoke slightingly of our old friends, “ Gallus” 
and “Charicles.” He denied them imaginative power. 
Of course, in the Notes, which are by far the larger 
part of Becker's volumes, imagination has no place. 
Imagination in a note would exemplify Lord Palmer- 
ston’s definition of dirt asmatter out of place. Imagin- 
ative notes would never do—though dirty ones may 
be encountered in a course of classical reading. But 
Becker's stories, read by themselves, are by no means 
bad, and certainly “Charicles” is a glowing tale of 
love and passion by the side of Dr. Farrar’s dreary 
and spun-out tale, to which we are glad to bid a 
long good-night. 

EARLY HOME-RULERS IN IRELAND. 
Iitstory or THe IntsH ConrepERATION AND THE Wark IN IRELAND, 

Edited by John T. Gilbert. Dublin: Joseph Dolland. 1882— 

1891, 

Tue history of Ireland in the years intervening 
between the Ulster rising in 1641 and the landing of 
Cromwell in 1649 has an interest similar in kind to 
that which is beginning to attract Englishmen to 
the ideas and actions of the founders of the Common- 
wealth. In both cases the historical inquirer lights 
on suggestions perfectly familiar in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century, and in both cases the 
attempt to carry out those suggestions into practice 
was followed by failure—so utter that, except in the 
imperfect memory of a few students, they seemed to. 
have perished from the earth. It is intelligible 
enough that at the present time, when the question 
how Ireland is to acquire an independent political 
life of her own without alienating the English 
nation is hastening to its solution, students of the 
past, like Mr. Gilbert, should aspire to teach us 
something of the attempts made in the seventeenth 
to anticipate the work of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Gilbert has done his work the more effectually 
as he makes no attempt to draw a moral. He pub- 
lishes his documents, leaving them to speak for them- 
selves, except with such explanation as is necessary 


to keep their inter-dependence before the minds of 


his readers. He starts with a work which he has 
himself rescued from oblivion—the history of the 
Confederation written by Richard Bellings, who, as 
member and secretary of the Supreme Council, was 
himself a sharer in the deeds which he describes; 
but the greater part of his seven volumes is taken 
up with hitherto unpublished letters and documents 
in which the various actors tell their own story in 
their own words. For diligent research and careful 
selection of material, Mr. Gilbert ranks amongst our 
best historical investigators. 

Every reader of Mr. Gilbert’s pages will be struck 


by the general resemblance of the political position. 


and that which is before our eyes in the present day. 
Then, as now, there were two parties in lreland—the 
one looking hopefully to an English political party, 


and expecting that with its help an Irish Parliament. 


would make laws for Ireland in accordance with the 
wishes and ideas of Irishmen—the other mistrusting 
English promises, and holding that absolute inde- 
pendence of England could alone give Ireland the 
opportunity it required. The first party, gathering 
round the Supreme Council and the General As- 
sembly at Kilkenny, came to terms with Ormond, 
the Lord-Lieutenant successively of Charles I. and 
Charles II.; the other took its orders from the 
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Papal Nuncio Rinaccini, and from a soldier trained in 
the Spanish service, Owen Roe O'Neill. 

Neither party had, in reality, a chance of success. 
If Ireland had been more united than it was, she had 
not the material strength which would have enabled 
Owen Roe to contend on equal terms with Cromwell, 
whilst even if Charles I. had been the victor instead of 
being the vanquished in England, he would not have 
been allowed to carry into effect the terms which 
he had accepted from the Confederate Catholics. 
Between English Protestantism and the religion of 
Irishmen there was a great gulf fixed, and as long 
as Englishmen had reason to fear that a practically 
independent Ireland would intervene in arms in Eng- 
land on behalf of any English party, they could not 
afford to relax their grasp upon the weaker and less 
organised nation whose intervention they dreaded. 
Those who doubt the reality of this motive should 
read the last letter written by Ormond to the exiled 
Charles II., before his defeat by Michael Jones at 
Rathmines, in which he deliberately discussed the 
invasion of England by a victorious Irish army, 
after he had succeeded in reducing Dublin. Crom- 
well’s conquest of Ireland was, in part at least, a 
defensive measure, and not merely, as it is usually 
held to be, one of pure aggression. 


AN OLD SEA-DOG. 
A Masten Manrtver: Being the Life and Adventures of Captain 
Robert William East wick Edited by Herbert Compton. The 
Adventure Series. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 


CAPTAIN EASTWICK was a master mariner during 
the great war. The chance of his profession took 
him principally to Eastern seas: to India, China, the 
Malay Archipelago, and Sydney, where the colony 
was still young—and once to the Plate, at the time 
when General Whitelock did not take Buenos Ayres. 
Every where he lighted on some noteworthy adventure, 
remarkable experience, or strange acquaintance; and 
his autobiography, written after his retirement from 
the sea, and now found and edited by his grandson, 
is a capital addition to the Adventure Series. Ad- 
ventures, the motto of the series tells us, are to the 
adventurous; and Captain Eastwick, being adven- 
turous by nature, fell in with adventures at a very 
early age. When he was about seven years old, 
living with his mother at Edmonton, and accustomed 
to wander away in the country lanes by himself or 
with other children, he made the acquaintance of a 
horseman who used to come out from under the 
hedges so suddenly and quietly that he and his 
little companions called him the Grey Ghost. After 
awhile he missed him, and presently news came that 
a noted highwayman had been hanged on a gibbet 
not very far off. Little Robert made a journey to 
see it, and recognised the ghastly object as his friend 
the Grey Ghost. 

*T went quite close to him and peeped into his face, which was 
hanging down in an awkward manner, and difficult to see. Sure 
«enough it was the Grey Ghost, only his face was all livid, and his 
eyes protruded and his jaw was fallen, showing a set of grinning tecth 
and a piece of dry black tongue, giving him a horrible appearance. It 
was the first time I had looked upon Death, and a great quaking 
seized me. But presently [ recovered a little, and even drew closer to 
him, and, impelled by some hideous prompting, I caught hold of one 
of his feet and gave him a jog, whereupon the body began to swing 
slowly to and fro in the air, and with the movement his head wagged 
with a curious sort of jerk, and his eyes appeared to open and shut, so 
that he seemed ali again. And now I desired to run away, but 
found myself unable to do so, being fixed fast there under the evil 
glance of his eyes, as he winked at me standing just beneath him, 
and grinned. After a little while I felt myself beginning to grin too, 
and then a fit of laughter seized me which I could not control, and I 
laughed and laughed back at him, yet without any meaning in my 
laughter, until | fell down from exhaustion. There I lay for some 
time, until I was recovered sutticiently to rise and go home, but with 
out ever casting another glance at the grim spectre.” 

The result was a long and serious illness, from 
which, however, he happily recovered. The story is, 
no doubt, true in the main, and exactly as Captain 
Eastwick remembered it; but it was nearly sixty 
years afterwards, and fancy is apt to get confused 
with memory. We do not think it was the custom 
in 1780, or at any other time, to gibbet malefactors 











so low down that a child of seven could touch their 
feet. The adventure was ghastly enough any way; 
but most probably the body swung in the wind. 

Young Eastwick was little more than twelve 
when he went to sea, and a very rough time he had 
at the hands of the first mate, who, “to the brutality 
of an animal added the vulgarity of a Customs 
House officer,” and took a special dislike to the boy 
because he was neatly dressed. 

** Whenever his eyes fell upon me he saluted me with a volley of 
oaths, calling me all manner of names to indicate his contempt for 
what he called my ‘ proud-belliness,’ which he vowed to break. I soon 
learnt that to wear a clean shirt was a sure passport to being sent up 
aloft with a grease bag round my neck to grease down one of the top- 
masts, and that each new article of apparel I put on at once set him 
discovering some filthy job to put me to.” 

In the depth of his misery he made friends with 
an old man-of-war’s man, to whom he confided his 
troubles, telling him “how unjustly he was treated, 
and bullied and knocked about.” To which the old 
salt, with a wisdom of fifty years at sea under 
Anson and Rodney, made reply 

“ There is no justice or injustice on board ship, my lad. 
are only two things: Duty and Mutiny; mind that. All that you arr 
ordered to do is duty, All that you refuse to do is mutiny ; and thi 
punishment for mutiny on a king's frigate is the yard-arm; in the 
merchant service you only get rope’s-ended. 
discipline is good for them.” 

And so this lad applied himself to learn, and did 
learn. At eighteen he was chief mate, and by the 
time he was twenty-one he was captain of a vessel 
in the Bay of Bengal. Of his voyages and adven- 
tures it is impossible to speak at length. They are 
told naturally and simply, and wherever it is pos- 
sible to compare the narration with the pages of 
authenticated history, it stands the test as well as 
the history itself. The book is a very good anda 
very interesting book, and is worthy of better com- 
panions than some of its fellow volumes in the 
Adventure Series. 


There 


Lads have to learn: 


THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
1. Tue Wuire Comwrany. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Elder & Co, 1891. 
2. A Barrtine Qvest. 
Downey. 1591, 
3. Becun in Jest. By Mrs. Newmun. 
1891. 


London: Smith, 


By Richard Dowling. London: Ward & 


London: John Murray, 


“THE White Company” is a story of the past. It 
deals with the feudal days, with monks and knights, 
battles and tournaments. The fascination of its 
pages is much the same fascination that everyone 
finds in “Ivanhoe.” Those who would still uphold 
the romantic school of fiction may fairly point to 
“The White Company” as a fine instance of it—a 
book which teems with incident and adventure, and 
yet is never dull. Mr. Conan Doyle, forgetting that 
all the stories have been told, tells his story excel- 
lently. The White Company were, we fear, a set 
of the most audacious robbers, until Sir Nigel Loring 
led them to more soldierly work. On two occasions 
the Company had paid a little visit to that holy 
father, the Pope Urban. Here is the story as it is 
told, somewhat dryly, by an archer of the Com- 
pany :— 

* The first time we had five thousand crowns out of him, though 
he made much ado about it. The second time we asked ten thousand, 
but it was three days before we could come to terms, and I am of 
opinion myself that we might have done better by plundering the 
palace. His chamberlain and cardinals came forth, as I remember, 
to ask whether we would take seven thousand crowns with his 
blessing and a plenary absolution, or the ten thousand with his solemn 
ban by bell, book, and candle. We were all of one mind that it was 
best to have the ten thousand with the curse; but in some way they 
prevailed upon Sir John, so that we were blessed and shriven against 
our will. Perchance it is as woll, for the Company were in need of it 
about that time.” 

Alleyne Edricson, the hero of the story, is a fine 
character. Le combined in himself the best qualities 
of cloister and camp—the piety and education of 
the one, and the spirit and courage of the other. 
Equally admirable and somewhat amusing is Sir 
Nigel Loring, whose squire the hero becomes. Sir 
Nigel was bald-headed, short-sighted, and not war- 
like in appearance; but in spirit and prowess he was 
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a warrior indeed. He was exceedingly chivalrous ; 
he desired nothing better than to find some gentle- 
man of quarterings and coat-armour and exchange 
thrusts with him, to relieve him of a vow, or for the 
exaltation of his lady. There are a pleasant humour 
and a sense of character in this romantic book which 
make it delightful reading. 

And yet those who believe the stories are all told 
will possibly have something to say. There will be 
places where they will think of Sir Walter Scott, and 
other places where they will point to G. P. R. James. 
When at the conclusion of a tournament a stranger 
knight arrives, a mysterious person who refuses his 
name and tilts to perfection, they may think that 
they know what suggested the incident. But, in 
truth, a blind devotion to any school does not seem 
very critical; it is perhaps inevitable that in a story 
of this kind there should be traces of influence. 
“The White Company” isa fine and stirring romance. 
The colour of the age which it portrays seems to be 
well reproduced. If its characters are active, they 
are also alive. Its interest is strong, healthy, and 
continuous. It would be an admirable book to give 
to a boy, and is also a book which any man may 
read with pleasure. It is the best work, we think, 
that we have yet had from its author. 

The title of “A Baffling Quest” may possibly 
prejudice some novel-readers against the book. This 
would be a pity for the novel-readers, for we have 
in these three volumes no commonplace detective 
story. The book has a mystery and a solution 
in it; its plot is ingenious in the extreme. But 
it stands on a higher level than those exercises 
in ingenuity attain which would live by plot and 
mystery alone. Mr. Dowling has taken the idea 
on which his story is founded from circumstances 
which actually occurred. The body of Sir Andrew 
Brinfield, while awaiting burial, disappears. This 
novel gives us the search that was made for it. 
It is a novel which many people will be unable to 
relinquish for an instant until they have finished it ; 
a man who begins it in the evening will probably, if 
his nerves are strong enough, sit up the greater part 
of the night with it. Its interest, like that of “The 
Moonstone” or “ Armadale,” is really enthralling. 
The detective story, as a rule, produces only irrita- 
tion by a stupid puzzle; but Mr. Dowling is too 
clever to allow his puzzle to become irritating. The 
story is weird and ghastly enough; yet the effect is 
gained, not by stringing together a number of grue- 
some incidents, but by a touch here and there. The 
author understands horror; he knows that a sugges- 
tion is often more potent than a plain statement in 
the production of horror; he always leaves some- 
thing to the imagination of the reader. A book 
which deals with a mystery and a solution must, 
almost unavoidably, have its weakest part in its 
climax. That is the case with “A Baffling Quest.” 
In some ways the book is slightly conventional; its 
representation of character has some verisimilitude, 
but the analysis is not masterly. But unquestionably 
it shows more power and finer quality than most 
books of its kind. Its aims are not of the highest, 
but at least it attains them. 

“ Begun in Jest”’ is the story of a girl who deter- 
mines to go out as a governess. She has money of 
her own and is under no necessity to earn her own 
living, but there are many motives which lead her to 
adopt the career. She is tired of society ; she suffers 
slightly from pique; and she is also influenced by 
the motive upon which almost every novel turns. 
Her experiences in the first household which she 
enters are brief but amusing. It is a strict and 
austere household. In her second situation the 
complications commence which eke out the three 
volumes. They are rather ordinary complications, 
and some of them seem slightly improbable. The 
main idea of the story is by no means a bad one, and 
it is told pleasantly. But there is no very marked 
quality in the book ; it resembles many novels which 
are produced and forgotten every year, and can 
hardly claim to rank above the average. 





THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Tue Puintrrtiyxe Istanps: A Historical, Geographical, Ethnographical, 
Social, and Commercial Sketch of the Philippine Archipelago and 
its Political Dependencies, By John Foreman, London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 

UNLIKE its little neighbour, Portugal, Spain does not make 

much fuss about its colonies. The last occasion in which she 

came prominently before the world as a Colonial Power was 
when Germany, in her thirst for the creation of a ‘ Great 

Colonial Empire,” threatened to lay hands on the Caroline 

Islands, and actually did annex the Marshall group. To both 

these archipelagoes Spain had very sound historical claims, 

though her occupation was as about as effective as that of 

Portugal to the interior of Africa. The Philippine Islands 

and Cuba are nearly all that now remain of a colonial empire at 

one time vaster even than our own. The Philippines were treated 
as a mere appendage of Mexico until the latter achieved its inde- 
pendence, and now they still goon much in the same condition 
as they were in the palmy days of Spanish rule. There is a vast 
deal of literature in the Philippines in Spanish, one or two good 
books in French, but few in Bngiish, One of the best is the 
translation of Dr. Jagor’s book. But about the interior of the 
islands our knowledge is even more scanty than it is about the 
interior of Africa. The ethnography of the islands is of the 
highest interest, but in spite of Blumenthall’s writings, we have 
still to collect data for an adequate study. ‘The islands 
have been a sort of meeting-place of various currents of migra- 
tion, and the consequence is we find a great variety among what 
may be called the aboriginal population. For the study of the 
islands themselves and their inhabitants, the Spaniards have 
done as little as they have for the development of the colony’s 
resources, It is true now, as it has been in the past, that their 
power does not extend beyond their forts or the range of their 
soldiers’ guns. ‘They are in precisely the same position in the 

Philippines as the Portuguese have for so long been in 

Mozambique. Mr. Foreman has lived many years in the 

Philippines, and as, he is an intelligent and observaut man, he 

could not but have much to tell that will be new to the English 

reader at least. Mr. Foreman’s book, like the Seotch haggis, 

is “fine confused feeding.” He has hit the art of telling a 

consecutive story. Much of the “ poetry” which he chronicles 

is very small beer; but that can be skipped. There is much 
else in his book that cannot but interest. He affurds a lovely 
idea of the lazy life and precarious position of the Spaniards 
upon the islands. The “Church” is almost as potent and all- 
pervading as it was in the palmy days of the Inquisition. Out- 
side Manilla brigandage is everywhere. The governor of the 
colony is in a hopeless muddle. Except in cigars, the trade is 
insignificant. Mr. Foreman has travelled about a great deal, 
and has seen much both of natives and of Spaniards. He is thus 
familiar with the various aspects of the life of the islands, and 
the pictures he gives are instructive and often highly entertain- 
ing. Still, the picture is a somewhat sad one. Inthe Philippines 
we have a survival of the Middle Ages, just as in Central 

Afriea we have a very substantial survival of primitive savagery. 

The race is not advancing abreast. The Spaniards should 

take warning by the Portuguese. The Philippines are a highly 

fertile arch:pelago, and could be made much of. They will 
soon be wanted for the general uses of humanity, and if Spain 
cannot manage them, she will have to resign her place to some 
more enterprising nationality. As a change from “ Darkest 
Africa,” we heartily recommend Mr. Foreman’s volume. 
LOGIC. 

A Manvat or Loerie. By J. Welton. University Correspondence 
College. Tutorial Series. Vol. I. London: Clive & Co. 1891. 

So long as we persist in the insane habit of testing the pro- 

ficiency of students by requiring them to write in a few hours 

answers to questions which cannot considerably vary in cha- 
racter, it is vain to complain of books which are avowedly 
written to help the candidates to produce the required informa- 
tion. Mr. J. Welton’s “Manual of Logic,” which appears 
under the auspices of the University Correspondence College, is 
extremely well adapted for its purpose. It takes the place of 
the teacher by distinguishing the less from the more important 
matter; it supplies so much explanation that the candidate can 
hardly be at a loss. In fact, the chief complaint to be made 
against it from the educational point of view is that it enters 
into such minute detail that nothing whatever is left for the 
student to do; hence the enormous prolixity of the work. The 
first volume, which is confined to deductive logic, extends to 
over 500 pages. Hence, too, the full marginal analysis provided 
for the s'udent, who should decidedly make his notes of a book 
for himself. But apart from this, we must add that as a hand- 
book it is a good work; it is written clearly, and with good 
sense, There is nothing in it which might not be derived from 
other accepted handbooks, but it brings together much info: ma- 
tion and discussion from many sources, and treats it com- 
petently and with fairness, Used by a student to help himself 
when reading one of the great works on logic, it would be very 
useful indeed. As it is, it will probably be used to dispense 
with the necessity of reading anything = This is an unde- 
sirable result, but still the student will be under good guidance. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.®* 


Tue bond that unites us to our Asiatic fellow-subjects, 
declares with truth the author of “A Month in a Dandi,” is 
not one that we or they desire to sever; and, for that very reason, 
English readers ought surely to weleome any honest side-lights, 
however slight, on the actual condition of affairs in India. Miss 
Bremner’s book describes a woman’s wanderings in Northern 
India, and it is written from adequate knowledge, and with 
shrewd discernment and a pleasing amount of vivacity. There 
are some plain truths in the volume, and probably not a few 
Anglo-Indians will dislike such a record, especially as it fai!s to 
treat with the usual degree of reverence their noble selves. 
Miss Bremner pays rather a left-handed compliment to her own 
countrywomen when she declares that the presence of English 
ladies in India has helped to widen perceptibly the breach be- 
tween the governors and the governed. In the first half of the 
century, when deputy-commissioners, agents, and collectors led 
a lonely life and searevly visited England once in twenty years, 
they were almost compelled to cultivate the natives, and were 
of necessity thrown much in their society. Sometimes these 
solitary representatives of British dominion confessed that 
their isolation led them to think in the native language and 
to look at most things from the native standpoint. Now, 
however, communication between England and India is swift 
and regular, and there certainly is a danger lest sympathy be- 
tween the two races should decline. The vast majority of 
Englishmen in India do not trouble themselves to aequire the 
native speech and even officials in the service are not “ unfre- 
quently hurried from one district to another, and even one 
province to another, where what they have acquired in Guzerati 
of Hindi has to be pushed on one side for Tamil, Punjabi, or 
Urdu. Far too many English ladies in India magnify trfles to 
an absurd extent in their intercourse with the natives, and this 
of itself checks good feeling and arrests progress” Miss 
Bremner is of opinion that the changes which England has 
introduced in India in the relations of labour and capital can 
only be deseribed as disastrous. “ Ever since our connection with 
India we have simply poured our machine-made goods into her 
ports to the utter disorganisation of native manufactures.” The 
natives have, in fact, found out by bitter experience that in 
order to compete with their rulers, even in calico-weaving, it is 
necessary to turn their attention to the facilities offered by 
steam. Tall factory chimneys are beginuing to appear in many 
parts of Bombay, and in ten years Indian mills have doubled 
the production of cotton cloth. The Congress moverrent, though 
it evoked antipathy and misgivings by many Anglo-Indians, is 
one which seeks to fuse together the various races of India into 
a national unity; to briug about reforms in the land, income, and 
salt-taxes; and to secure a representative clement in the govern- 
ment of the country. “If these things are granted,” said a 
Maharajah of Northern India, “the British Government of 
India will last for ever.” 

The University Extension movement is responsible for the 
existence of a large number of brief, practical manuals dealing 
with various departments of knowledge. It is impossible in 
some instances to say anything in praise of these attempts to 
provide condensed intellectual pabulum, for too often they con- 
sist of an indigestible array of hard facts and dry statistics. It 
is possible, however, to say a good word for the little volume on 
“The French Revolution,” which Mr. Symes, principal of 
University College, Nottingham, has just written for the benefit 
of young students. At this time of day it is a supremely 
difficult task for any man to deal with that great epoch in the 
history of France and of the world in a calm and rational 
manuer, for about nothing in this world has more nonsense been 
written than the Reign of Terror and the fall of the Girondists. 
Mr. Symes has freed his mind of cant concerning the subject, 
and fortunately for himself, especially in such a connection, 
he has no failings in the direction of pictorial exaggeration 
or rhetorical exuberance. He dves not regard the French 
Revolution merely as a succession of thrilling and dramatic 
episodes, or as an attempt to realise at all hazards certain ideals, 
or as the collapse of medievalism ; he seeks rather to present in 
bold outline a comprehensive view of the whole situation, and 
one in which all these lesser aspects fall into their proper places. 
The influence of Carlyle can easily be traced in this volume, but, 
unlike Carlyle, Mr. Symes does not ignore the industrial and 
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Tae Frexcu Revorvtion. By J. E. Symes, M.A. With Map. Uni- 
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economic significance of the Revolution. The book is provided 
with a coloured map, a short but representative list of works of 
reference, and a capital tabular summary. Altogether it is one 
of the best volumes of the kind which we have recently 
encountered 

“The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece” have supplied 
Mr. Renne!!l Rodd with a congenial theme, and in a volume of 
less than three hundred pages he contrives to give an extremely 
interesting account of a two years’ sojourn amongst the Greek 
peasantry. The short space of time which is all that the 
majority of English travellers can afford to spend in Greece is 
naturally devoted by ninety-nine out of a hundred of them in 
realising scenes rendered immortal by ancient history and heroic 
achievement. The traveller bears away with him recollections 
of stately and impressive memoria's of former splendour, and 
these monuments are framed, so to speak, in his memory by 
recollections of the loveliness of sky and sea. Strangers who 
linger, for instance, in and around Athens are likely to form 
false impressions of Modern Greece, for it is impossible for any- 
one to understand the abiding characteristics of the race from a 
few sweeping generalisations made in the capital, fortified, 
perhaps, by the very one-sided “lore” of hotel- porter or 
courier. The charm of this book consists in the fact that it is 
the work of a classical scholar imbued with a due reverence for 
the past and endowed with enough imagination to recall the 
ancient life of the Greeks. Thus equipped, Mr. Rodd has 
visited many solitary islands and many sequestered valleys, and 
made himself acquainted with the strange traditions and primitive 
customs of the country folk, whom he rightly terms the fibre and 
heart of the nation. He tells us that amongst the dwellers of the 
upland pastures of Greece—whose lives contrast so vividly 
with the restless activity of the commercial Greek, with whom 
the modern world is more familiar—there is an old-world atti- 
tude of thought and a refreshing simplicity of life which is 
curiously far removed from the spirit of the age:—‘ Many a 
change has overshadowed the people since twilight settled on 
their story, and men with strange tongues and iron hands have 
wrought their will in the land, while still they turned the soil, 
and pressed the grape, and gathered in the olive. They know 
that now a new life has sprung up in their midst ; they can even 
feel its pulse and throb; and many of them are drawn over the 
mountains to take their part in the changed order. But others 
and the elders remain, living out their simple, uneventful lives, 
and the wrangle of voices over matters that are too hard for 
them concerns them little.” The book gives quite an uncon- 
ventional view of the Greek peasantry, and is marked by con- 
siderable literary charm. 

One of the wise sayings of the Talmud, Dr. Macmillan re- 
minds us, is to the effect that Jerusalem was destroyed because 
the teaching of the young was neglected, since the “ world is 
saved by the breath of the school-children.” It certainly cannot 
be said that the teaching of the young is neglected in the present 
age; indeed, a multitude of books intended for their special 
benefit has come into existence in recent years, and the pulpit, 
as well as the press, has everywhere begun to consider the 
children. This latter fact is responsible for Dr. Macmillan’s 
present volume, “The Gate Beautiful,” a collection of nearly 
thirty addresses delivered in his own church at Greenock to the 
young ee of the congregation. ‘I hey are not, strictly speak- 
ing, children’s sermons, but rather genial talks on religious topics 
of a kind which are likely to prove eminently he|pful to boys and 
girls who have entered their teens, and who have thus reached 
the formative period of life. Readers of “ Bible Teachings in 
Nature ” will not need to be told that there is little that is con- 
ventional in this volume. These addresses are, in fact, models 
of their kind—wise, reverent, and not less imaginative than prac- 
tical ; they abound in choice and apposite anecdotes and illustra- 
tions, and possess distinct literary merit. We hope the book 
will rapidly find its way into thousands of homes where the 
wisdom that is profitable to direet is prized. 

We have received, in two volumes, “Stories of English 
History” and “Stories of Bible History,” by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, and when we add that the one is in its twenty-fourth 
thousand and the other in its sixteenth thousand, it is hardly 
necessary to say more than that they deserve the success which 
they have won. 
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